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United States Single-shot Martial 
Pistols 
By Cc. W. SAWYER This 
trates and describes the big army and 
navy, militia and privateer pistols which 
are so rapidly growing in value. If there 
is anything you want to know about 
North Berlins, Deringers, Harpers Fer- 
ry Astons, Johnsons and all the others, 
look in this work There are about 100 
kinds described. Postpaid, $1.50, 


The Still Hunter 


By T. S. VAN DYKE. A practical treat- 
ise on deer-stalking The author is a 
man familiar with the habits of deer 
and antelope, a familiarity acquired by 
long experience and careful observation, 
in this hook we get the results of 
experience in its most practical 
form 390 pages Postpaid, $1.75. 
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_volume for devotees of tent and 
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Camping and Woodcraft 
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encyclopedia, covering the field indi 
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and camp building to axemanship, wood- 
craft and taxidermy. Postpaid, $1.60. 
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By HORACE 
provisions and 
preparation of 
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Selection of 
utensils Food values, 
game, fish, beverages, 

Postpaid, 75 cents. 


The Way of the Woods 


By EDW. BRECK A practical 
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hygiene, et 165 pages. Postpaid, $1.85. 
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Our Vanishing Wild Life 
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ervation of wild 


A practical 
extermination and pres- 
life, a protest against 
slaughter, a call to arms in defense of 
this wild life, and a handbook of use- 
ful information for lawmakers. Mr. 
Hornaday has proved a giant power for 
the protection and propagation of our 
wild animal life, and the mass of facts 
found in this volume is enormous. 412 
pages, Postpaid, $1.50. 


Packing and Portaging 
By DILLON WALLACE. The ground 
covered in this book ranges from man- 
packing to horse-packing, from the use 
of the tump line to throwing the dia- 
mond hitch. lilustrated. 75 cents, 
postpaid. \ 


Outdoor Signalling 


By ELBERT WELLS. Mr. Wells has 
perfected a method of signalling by 
means of wigwag, light, smoke or 
whistle which is as simple as it is ef- 
fective. The fundamental principle can 
be learned in ten minutes and its appli- 
eation is far easier than that of any 
other code now in use. It permits also 
the use of cipher and can be adapted to 
almost any imaginable conditions of 
weather, light or topography. Postpaid, 
75 cents. 


Outdoor Photography 


By JULIAN A. DIMOCK. A book to 
solve the problems of camera work out- 
of-doors. Postpaid, 75 cents. 
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Hunting Camps in Wood and Wil- 
derness 
By H. HESPETH PRICHARD. Many il- 
lustrations from photographs and draw- 
ings This book tells of the experience 
of this well-known big-game hunter in 
Patagonia and British North America, 
and will especially interest the American 
public because many of the localities 
mentioned are within easy veach. Post- 
paid, $4.30. 


Reaver World 


By ENOS MILLS. 
better qualified to 


We know of no one 
give us the beaver’s 
history than Mr. Mills. His beaver 
studies cover a period of over twenty- 
seven years, during which time he has 
traveled in every state in the Union, be- 
sides in Mexico, Canada and Alaska. 
Postpaid, $1.90. 
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By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best 
book on this subject. Illustrated with 
one of the best collections of fish pic- 
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By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 game 
birds are pictured in natural colors and 
full descriptions given. 65 cents, post- 
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HUNTING SHEEP AND GOATS IN 
ALBERTA 


H. N. STABECK 


No one likes a long rehearsal of the 
journey to the hunting grounds; nor 
do I believe the average reader is im- 
pressed with articles full of extreme 
dangers and hardships undergone by 
the writer in penetrating inaccessible 
country seldom or never before visited 
by human kind. I will attempt neither, 
for the country I am about to describe 
borders directly on a well-settled agri- 
cultural community at the very base 
of the Rocky Mountains, through which 
hunters seeking always a virgin game 
field take a through train. We left 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
railroad at .a small station called 
Pincher, in the southwestern part of 
Alberta, and then traveled out via ex- 
press wagon to the ranch, which is 
thirty-five miles distant. 

In starting out on this account of our 
trip, I will first introduce our little 
party: My companion, Horace E. 
Peck, expert trap shooter and a red- 
blooded sportsman whose company in 
camp is one of the greatest pleasures 
of an outing; F. H. Riggall, the guide, 
who is the best hunter, photographer, 
naturalist and gentleman all combined 
in one package it has ever been my lot 
to meet; Watmough, the cook and part- 


second 
English 


John Taylor, 
wiry 


ner of Riggall; 
guide and helper, a 
youth of 21. 

Riggall’s ranch is forty miles from 
a small station.in Western Alberta, in 
the very shadow of a high, rugged 
mountain on the west, and with an end- 
less prairie to the east. It is beautiful- 
ly located on the banks of a stream 
which comes rushing out from the 
mountains. It is surrounded with 
trees, alive with the song of birds. In 
all, it is a scene of deep beauty and 
brings peace and contentment to who- 
ever visits this domain. 

Our first camp was about fifteen 
miles from Riggall’s Ranch on Pass 
Creek, a good-sized stream fairly well 
supplied with Rocky Mountain and 
bull trout, and a few Rocky Mountain 
whitefish. The elevation of this camp 
was about 5,000 feet. On each side of 
the stream were high mountains cov- 
ered partially with scrub timber and 
high scattered brush, alternating with 
open spaces and rocky ledges. Down 
stream was an open view of the 
prairie. On the other side was an end- 
less panorama of mountain scenery. 
Although this was practically within 
sight of settlement, on the first day out 
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SCENE ON PASS CREEK, WATERTON LAKE 
IN DISTANCE. 


we saw two sheep, one being a small 
ram and the other a ewe, which we did 
not molest. 
Our next camp was about six 
miles further up Pass Creek fol- 
lowing an old trail over which 
thousands of dollars’ worth of furs 
had been transported by the Hudson 
Bay Company a generation ago. Here 
the mountains were more  pictur- 
esque and rose to greater heights. 
Lone Mountain, which from its isolated 
position is well named, is an imposing, 
wedge-shaped mountain directly up 
stream. On the one side, the moun- 
tains rose to a height of about 9,500 
feet, which served to remind us that 
we were out of the foothills. A few 
days at this camp convinced us we 
were not in the best sheep country. 


We, however, located four goats early 
one afternoon, one big billy, one small 
billy, a nanny and a kid. As stalking 
goats is nothing extraordinary, we 
were soon within 100 yards of the big 
billy, Peck’s honor, but he missed his 
first shot. I followed without any 
better success; but after a fusillade of 
twelve or fifteen shots, the goat died. 
I would not venture to estimate the 
weight of this billy, but he was an ex- 
ceptionally big one. His horns meas- 
ured ten and a half inches long and 
five inches in circumference at the 
base. This goat also had a great deal 
of staying power. Peck was shooting 
an 8 mm. Mauser, ahd with three bul- 
lets through him in the middle and 
front quarters and one bullet high up 
on his hind quarters from my .22 Hi 
Power, whieh momentarily let him 


down, he traveled fifty yards, after be- 
ing vitally wounded four times. 

On our way back to camp we sud- 
denly noticed a goat running at top 


speed along the cliff above and toward 
us. With our field glasses we could see 
that he was a large billy. Peck decided 
to get the goat limit out of his system 
and hurried under cover toward the 
cliff. The goat came to within seventy- 
five yards of him before he became sus- 
picious, and at the third or fourth shot 
tumbled off the ledge, stone dead. He 
had a nice pair of horns and a good 
pelt. 

From this camp, Peck, Riggall, Tay- 
lor and I, with a light outfit consisting 
of a seven-pound tent and light cooking 
outfit, started out early one morning, 
intending to cross Stabeck’s Peak (a 
mountain temporarily named in Mrs. 
Stabeck’s honor the year previous), 
which has an elevation of about 10,200 
feet, into a basin that was to be called 
‘*Peck’s Basin,’’ providing his honor, 
Peck, should visit said basin. We 
reached the summit at about 2 p. m., 
after some difficult climbing across 
lava rock, huge boulders and more or 
less snow. We felt well repaid for the 
effort thus far, for from this point to 
the north we could see several glaciers. 
Below was the much coveted basin (by 
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Peck), one of the grandest natural 
parks I ever expect to see. It was sur- 
rounded on three sides by high, rough, 
snow-capped mountains. The lower end 
of the basin was marked by a perpen- 
dicular wall down to a lower level of 400 
feet with four beautiful lakes located 
one in each corner of the basin, just as 
regularly as though they had been ar- 
tificially arranged. A good-sized stream 
connected the lakes in pairs, both 
streams running parallel with each 
other, with corresponding waterfalls in 
each, merging in an outlet of the lower 
lakes and rolling over a sheer cliff of 
400 feet or more. Huge fir and spruce 
timber with occasional open parks, 
combined to make the scene all the more 
beautiful and picturesque. This basin 
seemed to be the rendezvous of a great 
many birds and animals, as from where 
we stood we could see the lakes were 
dotted with ducks of different varieties, 
a number of small birds were flying 
through the air, a golden eagle hovered 
overhead, and a bunch of four goats 


were peacefully resting on a sufny 


ledge. After enjoying this wonderful 
landscape for a short time, we descend- 
ed into the basin and pitched our camp 
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on the shores of one of the lakes, and 
had gotten outside of a square meal by 
nightfall. We covered considerable 
country the next day or two from this 
camp, but without much success, save 
seeing four very large sheep (all rams) 
which we jumped at about 150 yards 
ahead of us. We failed to connect with 
three hurried shots; but later in the day 
as we were returning and were within 
sight of camp in our favorite basin, two 
billygoats stood facing us at about sev- 
enty yards away. As Peck already had 
his limit on goats, I decided to try and 
make a double. The largest goat 
dropped in his tracks at the first shot; 
but I missed the second one as he 
jumped behind a rock. After making a 
run of about fifty yards I caught sight 
of goat number two, running, but I did 
some poor shooting. Suddenly he came 
to a standstill about 150 yards away. I 
was about to pull the trigger after care- 
ful aim when Riggall came up and in 
his quiet way said, ‘‘Better let him 
alone. We have a pretty big load go- 
ing home and we may yet get sheep.’’ 

I decided that the goat was entitled 
to his freedom, after such a shooting 
exhibition, and passed him up. The one 
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UPPER WATERTON LAKE, NEAR RIGGALIL’S RANCH. 
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H. E. PECK AND HIS LARGEST GOAT. 


I did get was a big one with 1014-inch 


horns. The second goat remained in 
sight until we had finished skinning the 
first one. 

We reached camp about dark, in a 
snowstorm, had our usual feed, rolled 
in, and rolled out in the morning to 
find eight to ten inches of snow on the 
ground. We had made arrangements 
with Watmough to meet us at the sum- 
mit of the mountain on our way back 
to the home camp at 2 p. m., that day, 
to help us with our load. As we had 
plenty of time, we decided to spend an 


hour trying to _ photo- 
graph a billy goat that we 
had located on the moun- 
tain side a short distance 
above a patch of timber. 
In order to get well below 
him and approach from 
the other side to avoid a 
eross wind, we walked 
slowly and with consider- 
able caution down a small 
stream for some little dis- 
tance and were about to 
turn into the timber when 
we met Mr. Billy unex- 
pectedly face to face and 
not over twenty feet 
away. By the time the 
camera could have been 
gotten into action, he had 
taken a through ticket to 
the next mountain and 
was out of sight. We 
made a 100-yard dash in 
something over ten sec- 
onds, in an effort to head 
him off before he got to 
the ledge leading out of 
the basin, thinking pos- 
sibly we could stop him 
and get a snapshot of a 
scared goat—but no use; 
billy had us beat a block 
and was out of camera 
range when we reached 
the appointed spot. Rig- 
gall, in his droll manner, 
simply remarked, ‘‘That 
goat got our goat,’’ and 
started back to camp be- 
fore he had finished those few appropri- 
ate words. We packed up and started 
back to the main camp, but the going 
was sloppy and very slow with our load. 
Riggall was packing sixty pounds, Tay- 
lor forty-eight;:and Peck and I were 
content with thirty pounds each. 

We met Watmough but were an hour 
behind scheduled appointment. Our 
loads were all reduced by Watmough’s 
taking a little from each, and it looked 
as though going would be:easier for the 
balance of the journey, but a cold rain 
set in which later developed into a driv- 
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ing sleet and we were soon drenched to 
the skin. We attempted a short cut to 
camp, which got us into more trouble, 
as we encountered a stretch of wind- 
falls, some of it the result of old snow- 
slides, where timbers were piled in ev- 
ery direction six to eight feet high. We 
took to wading down a stream, often- 
times in water up to our hips, rather 
than climb and slip on the icy timbers. 
Anticipations of getting back to camp 
and near a fire were the most pleasant 
sensations we had that afternoon. 
Before moving further into the moun- 
tains, we decided to hunt a few days 
more from this camp. One day we got 
an early start, intending to cross a high 
ridge well to the west. It was a long 
climb, but we were well into a basin 
that looked like very good sheep coun- 
try before midday. There were many 
sheep trails, and as we were cautiously 
working along the side of the mountain, 
we imagined we heard the steps_ of 
sheep or goats on the slide rock, but we 
were unable to locate either until we 


stopped for lunch. Riggall with his field 
glasses then sighted four sheep, all 
rams, one of them having by far the 
largest horns we had seen up to date. 
As they were between five and six hun- 


dred yards away, we decided not totry 
a chance shot at that distance, but to 
work around the mountains and meet 
them ‘at closer range. They had seen 
us, however, and evidently had not 
stopped until they were well out of 
reach for that day, as we never caught 
sight of those big rams again. 

On our way back to camp that par- 
ticular day we decided to take a short 
cut straight down a creek bed to camp, 
instead of making a half-mile detour 
to avoid some thick timber and heavy 
underbrush. We found the creek bed 
very steep and slippery, with a continu- 
ation of ledges two to seven feet in 
height; and, although we slid and 
dropped over these ledges very care- 
fully, Mr. Pack narrowly escaped a fall 
that might have had very serious re- 
sults. As he was letting himself down 
over a sheer drop of about six feet, the 
underbrush he was hanging onto gave 
way and he hit the first rock, landing 
on his back, bounded off, went clear of 
the second shelf, and, as he hit a pro- 
jecting rock lower down all in a heap, 
he managed to stop on the very edge 
of a twenty-foot cliff. We were soon 
beside him, glad to find his injuries less 
than we expected, considering the dis- 
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tance he had fallen. His forehead, how- 
ever, had a gash that was bleeding free- 
ly; and his legs, while not broken nor 
seriously injured, were badly bruised 
and skinned. We rested half an hour 
or more after this scare, and took to the 
tall timber and underbrush for the rest 
of the trip to camp. 

After lying about camp for a day, we 
decided to move while Peck was limber- 
ing up, and we next pitched camp on 
the shores of a beautiful little lake t 
an elevation of about 8,500 feet. The 
lake was above some falls too high for 
fish, but it was a most extraordinary 
camping spot, and we could not resist 
the temptation of a ‘‘September Morn’’ 
dip into such an inviting pool of erys- 
tal water. We remained in this camp 
for a few days, although there were not 
many signs of sheep or goat, because 
the camping and scenery were ideal. 
One day we started out early, interiding 
to travel as far to the northwest as pos- 
sible. After reaching the summit of a 








near-by mountain, we skirted along the 
top for some time and found at the very 
peak of a small range with an elevation 
of about 9,500 feet, a succession of pil- 
lars or irregular formations of reek, DEER. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BLACKTAIL OR MULE 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT AT HOME 
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similar to those in the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado, with stretches of flat 
rock that resembled a paved street. We 
stopped here to eat our lunch and were 
debating whether we should return to 
eamp, or go on further looking for 
sheep, or try to photograph and 


I applied the gag rule by starting a 
bombardment. Peck joined, and two 
small rams died as a result. We were 
both sorry afterwards, but consoled our 
consciences with the fact that a small 
head would make a nice mounting with 





shoot a goat that was quietly 
resting on a ledge a few hun- 
dred yards away. We finally 
decided in favor of continuing 
our hunt for sheep, and con- 
gratulated Mr. Billy Goat on 
his new lease of life. His 
chances were rather slim as 
against the hunter with high- 
power rifles and the trapper 
who often uses goat carcass for 
baiting his bear trap. 

Just about this time we were 
going to give up looking for 
sheep, as it would be almost 
too late to get’back to camp if 
we were successful, when Rig- 
gall, as usual the first to see 


game, spied five sheep, all ly- 
ing down, about a half mile 


away. Stalking them to within 
reasonable shooting range by 
going around a mountain and 
sliding down through some un- 
derbrush was af,Jeast an hour’s 
work, but as Rivtgall stated that 
it was a sure cinch to get two 
of them, we chose this way 
rather than take a chance of 
their seeing us entering the 
basin from where we were. 
After crawling on all fours for 
a hundred yards or more in the 
final stalk, we were within 
seventy-five yards of them and 
the sheep were still unaware of 
any danger. They were all 
rams, but we were disappointed 
in the size of their horns, all 
being small ones. An argument fol- 
lowed as to whether we should try 
to photograph them or shoot. There 
seemed to be no hope for a compromise 
or settlement until the situation bid fair 
to lose both, as the sheep had appar- 
ently decided not to stand for such a 
discussion and had started to move off. 


em 





THE AUTHOR AND SMALL SHEEP. 


the big one we were going to get later, 
and that we needed some fresh ‘camp 
meat anyhow. ; 

It was almost 5 o’clock when we were 
ready to return to camp, Riggall with 
one pair of horns and one hind-quarter, 
Taylor with the same load, Peck with 
the lunch bag full of sheep liver, cam- 
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era and his gun, and I satisfied with an 
additional supply of mutton, camera 
and gun. We were, as near as we could 
estimate, eight or more miles from camp 
via a short cut down mountain. Our 
first thought was to go as far as we 


H. E, PECK AND SMALL SHEEP. 


could before it became too dark to see 
our way and then camp for the night, 
but as we got part way down the moun- 
tain and into timber, it seemed impos- 
sible to find a place for camp without 
danger of rolling off. It became so 
dark we had to call to each other con- 
tinually to keep from getting separated. 


Our loads were getting heavier and our 
shins were getting the worst of it, 
stumbling and falling over boulders or 
windfall. We traveled for several hours 
in this way until we reached the valley, 
where we followed the creek, and a 
very tired bunch. arrived at 

camp at 11 o’clock that night. 

Our next camp was a day’s 

travel with the pack outfit to 

Old Man river. This camp, 

like those previous, was very 
interesting. In this particular 
locality there were a number 

of moose, a few elk and some 
blacktail deer and goat, but 

sheep signs seemed to be a 

minus article. We had talked 

all along of trying our hands 

at photographing game and 

birds instead of continually 
hunting. As elk, moose and 

deer were out of season, this 
seemed to be an opportune 

time, and we spent four very 


interesting days at this camp, 
with some success, as you will 


note by accompanying pic- 
tures, and some failures (Rig- 
gall, the real photographer, 
being on the success end). 
While at this camp I picked 
up another billy goat, and in 
this particular shooting I took 
occasion to investigate the re- 
sult of the .22 Hi-Power shell. 
I started shooting at 200 yards, 
and the goat was down at 275 
yards. I had hit him twice on 
the right side at approximate- 
ly 200 to 225 yards away. 
Both of these bullets exploded 
and one tore a large hole in 
his quarter, the other tearing 
and mutilating his intestines. 
From the left side at 225 yards 
three bullets had hit him. One had ex- 
ploded perfectly and tore a large hole 
in his front quarter. Another had gone 
through his ribs and had not exploded 
but was well mushroomed and lodged 
against the skin on the opposite side. 
The third shot had gone through his 
neck with a hole the size of a quarter on 
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the opposite side. The fact that the 
goat traveled fifty to sixty yards after 
being hit several times any one of 
which were fatal, in no way discredits 
the .22 Hi Power Savage, but is rather 
a compliment to Mr. Billy, as from my 
observation a goat is as hard to knock 
down as a grizzly. 

Camp Number 5 was at the head of 
Yaroo ‘creek. Although we had some 
difficulty in reaching this particular 
locality with our pack train and in 
pitching our camp on a side-hill in a 
drenching rain, the prospects for get- 
ting a good sheep head looked better 
than any we had encountered hereto- 
fore. The skies had cleared by the fol- 
lowing morning, after a light fall of 
snow during the night. We were out 
early, and although the going was slow 
and very damp from the melting snow 
on the underbrush and trees, we were 
up to the altitude of the sheep’s peace- 
ful domain by early forenoon. In the 
very first basin we located four large 
rams about a mile away. We had to 
make a detour around the mountain 
about two miles in order to stalk them 
successfully and to get within good 
shooting range, as the sheep were lying 
on a pinnacle with a clear vision for 
hundreds of yards on three sides of 
them and with the wind in their favor 
in the fourth direction. We could ap- 
proach them from a higher ridge par- 
tially sheltered by overhanging rim 
rock, which was somewhat hazardous, 
as we had to negotiate a very narrow 
ledge on all fours and in full view of 
the sheep for half a dozen yards. We 
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TWENTY MOUNTAIN TROUT 


POUNDS. 


WEIGHING 41 


accomplished it all very successfully 
and it was as pretty a piece of work in 
stalking as I have ever observed; for 
which Mr. Riggall alone was responsi- 


ble. We were within 200 yards of the 
sheep and where we could not take an- 
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other step without being detected, as 
we were in full view of them. There 
were four beautiful pairs of horns. We 
each picked our favorite pair, and both 
scored, Peck knocking his down with a 
very few shots. I was shooting my .333 
Jeffery and it took at least fifteen of 
those 10-cent cartridges before I could 
slow down the speed of the sheep I had 
singled out, and then I had to track him 
half a mile in order to stop him for 
good. Though I shot poorly, a few 
inches on five different shots would 
have killed that ram outright, as I had 
hit his horns two inches above the 
brain; one bullet had grazed his breast, 
one had just hit him half an inch too 


WHT 
HUANG 





high to break his backbone, another had 
cut the skin on his throat, and another 
went straight through his intestines, 
being the bullet that stopped his speed, 
but did not knock him down. The .333 
Jeffery being about as powerful a gun 
as can be had, excepting for some of 
the foreign double-barrel rifles, proved 
to me that game must be hit in a vital 
spot with any rifle, in order to stop it. 
The horns of these two sheep measured 
171% and 17 inches, respectively, at the 
base, and were 36 and 38 inches long. 

After spending a few days taking pic- 
tures and trout fishing at this camp, we 
concluded our 1913 hunt with the limit 
on sheep and goats. 











Dan J. Singer and a sheep killed by him the past fall while hunting with Ned Frost of 


Cody, 
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CAPTURING BEARS IN YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 





temperaments and dispositions. 





A story of much scientific, as well as sporting interest. What a grizzly 
bear, and a black bear, will do when cornered. Experiences in the 
capture of these animals that give a good insight into their various 
Written by a Government employe, 
who kills the lions in the Yellowstone Park and who also captures bears 
in that playground for shipment to the parks and zoos of the country. 








HENRY ANDERSON 


Different parks throughout the coun- 
try had obtained the proper authority 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
capture bears in the Yellowstone Park, 
so on April 5, being detailed for this 
work, I went to a place known as the 
Hoodos, two miles west of Mammoth 
Hot Springs. After scouring the hills 
and likely places for bear signs, I 
finally climbed up on a rocky point and 
from my place of observation I discov- 
ered a black female bear playing on a 
snowdrift. I watched her for some time, 
when she eventually saw me and went 
in a large hole under a rocky point. I 
then went down to investigate and 
found the hole was very large and deep, 
as I could neither see nor hear her. I 
went up the next day and saw her 
again, and also found the track of an- 
other a short distance from the first 
one. As the weather was now very 
warm, the snow began to go off very, 
very fast. I went to the post, secured a 
team, made a sled and loaded on it the 
large steel cape or trap used to catch 
bear in. This is a large sheet-iron box, 
with 34-inch bars in one end and a 
sliding door in the other which works 
up and down and is held up by an iron 
strip, one end of which sets under a 
small nipple on door; the other runs to 
back end with slot in for trigger to 
work through, and hangs inside cage, 
baited with fresh meat or bacon. When 
the bear pulls the meat, he also pulls 
the iron strip from under the nipple and 
the doar drops behind him. 

This cage is about 7 feet long, 2 feet 
wide, 4 feet high, and weighs about 700 


or 800 pounds. We got the trap to 


- within about 300 yards of the first bear 


and set it. The next morning I was at 
the trap early, but no bear. I saw the 
black female at about the same place, 
and when I made my appearance she 
went in the hole again. I circled around 
the basin to where I found the other 
track. I back-tracked it and found 
where he had holed up during the win- 
ter. He was between two ‘flat rocks, 
with about two feet space sideways and 
about five feet lengthways. This place 
was not burrowed out in the ground, 
nor did he have anything to lie on in 
the line of vegetation. He had gotten 
in there on the rocks and had covered 
himself over with snow, as there was a 
streak of hair around the hole frozen 
in the ice where the heat from his body 
had melted the snow and had frozen 
again. Three days afterwards I discov- 
ered this one’s hole. Two yearlings 
came out about fifty yards from the 
place where the second one had come 
out. They had holed up practically in 
the same place. One was in a hole on 
one side of the rock and one on the 
other side. I went into these holes; 
they had worked down a little deeper 
in the first than the old one had and 
neither one had any sign of vegetation 
to sleep on. 

That same afternoon I was sitting on 
a rocky point which was projecting out 
of the snow, and noticed a small air- 
hole through the snow next to rocks, 
but thought it caused by the hot forma- 
tion which is so plentiful around there, 


eaused by hot springs. But imagine my 
15 
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BROWN FEMALE TAKEN ON MADISON RIVER, Y. N. P. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A 
SHORT TIME BEFORE SHE WAS TRAPPED. 
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surprise next morning when I went to 
the same point and saw a big round hole 
through the snow where my feet had 
been resting the day before. If he had 
come up through that snow the day I 
was there, I think I would have gone 
straight to heaven. This was a large 
black male; I succeeded in catching 
him a day later where he holed up and 
about the same as the others, no bed of 
any kind but rocks being noticeable. 
He was shipped to West Bend, lowa. 

A few days later a large brown fe- 
male came out in the same basin where 
I found the first one, but when I came 
in sight she went back in the hole. I 
examined the hole from the outside. It 
was also a deep one, as I could neither 
see nor hear her. I didn’t go in either 
of these holes, for fear that either the 
bear or I would tear that mountain 
down trying to get out. These two 
stayed around their holes very closely 
and at sight of me they would go in. 
About two weeks later one had left dur- 


ing the night or early morning, and I 
could see two very small cub tracks 
where they went over a snowdrift going 
-toward lower ground and where there 
was no snow. A few days later the 
brown left with one cub. 

Seven bears came out of their 


long sleep in this strip of coun- 
try inside of one-half mile space. 
I ‘noticed in particular that none 
of these bears would eat any meat for 
several weeks after first coming out. 
They would eat the small huckleberry 
weeds and tear bark off of the small 
pine saplings—I suppose to get the bal- 
sam and sap as a kind of tonic. I no- 
ticed when they did begin to eat that 
they demolished all the dead elk they 
came to. The next bear I caught was a 
black female about 2 years old, and 
she was an easy victim, caught at Bea- 
ver lake. She came in to my road camp 
at noon and after dinner I set the trap 
and caught the bear inside of thirty 
minutes. She was shipped to West 
Bend, Iowa. 

This filled the orders for small bears, 
so the next were the grizzlies. I noticed 
one’s track on the road, and also at the 


garbage dump at Beaver Lake, so set 
the trap. I would stay around to keep 
thesmall bears away so they would not 
get in and snap the trap. The easiest 
way I found to do this was to get on 
top of the cage and lie down, and when 
one would start in, just kick the top 
with my foot and they would always 
turn back. I had kept this up for several 
nights and had never got to see the 
grizzly, so one evening I lay on the cage 
until 12 o’clock and never saw a bear of 
any kind, so I went to the tent and got 
into bed. I had not any more than 
started to dream of angels when 
‘‘bang’’ went the door, and music 
began. I had caught an old mother 
grizzly. Her two smali cubs were out- 
side, and they were awfully wild for 
being so small. There was not much 
sleeping in camp from then on until 
morning, for she kept a steady roar and 
howl until daylight. So next evening 
I set the cub trap, scattered small pieces 
of meat around the floor and baited the 
trigger with a small piece of bacon. At 
dark the old lady began to call, and 
inside of half an hour here came the 
cubs whining, and every few steps they 
would stand on their hind feet and call. 
But their mother couldn’t come. They 
came up to the cage and after they had 
tried it all the way around, trying to 
get in, the little fellows began to cry 
as a little child would. When they got 
over their crying they began to pick 
up scraps that were scattered around 
the cub trap. They were side by side, 
picking up the small scraps as fast as 
they could and doing a good deal of 
growling. They went in the trap the 
same way until one took hold of the 
bacon on the trigger, when the door 
dropped behind them. They both sat 
down and began to squeal and holler 
for all they were worth. The old lady 
made a good deal of noise herself. I 
slid the small cage around in front of 
the larger cage, where she could see 
them, and after she had quieted down 
a little I raised the door on the cub 
trap, as the door on the large one would 
keep them in, as both cages were 
pushed together. I then got on top of 
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the large one and raised the door about 
eighteen inches, and the cubs went in to 
their mother. The three were very quiet 
all night after they were together. 
These three were shipped to the Zoo 
Society of Philadelphia. 

A month or so later I loaded trap and 
two shipping crates on wagon and set 
my trap at the garbage dump. The 
first night was a blank. There were a 
lot of grizzlies, but I failed to get the 
kind I wanted. The next night I was 
out early in the evening to keep the 
tourists back from the trap, as it is very 
dangerous for a crowd of people to be 
too close. If you happen to get the 
cubs the old lady, if she be outside, will 
most generally do a few fancy stunts 
toward moving a crowd, or one man 
either. This is the reason I keep the 
erowd back at a safe distance. The 
erowd stayed until 9 o’clock in the 
evening to see the bear trapped, but 
met with disappointment as no large 
bear came in until 11 o’clock, when two 
fine male yearlings came in. After 
eating what they wanted at the garb- 
age they went to investigate the trap. 
When one saw the ‘‘half hog’’ I had 
on the trigger, he made up his mind 
quick that he wanted that, so in ke 
went and a few seconds later he was a 
prisoner. 

Here is where I found that one year- 
ling will fight for his pal as quick (or 
quicker) as a mother for her cubs. I 
scared him away early in the night to 
get the bolt through the door to secure 
it against the one inside making his es- 
eape. At daylight next morning I went 
there early to discover the sex. I was 
squatted down with my face toward 
eage and back toward the hill, when 
the one in cage began to bawl. The 
one outside, which was in the timber 
on top of the hill, immediately an- 
swered. I looked back over my 
shoulder, and here came ‘‘his nibs’’ on 
the run down the hill, bawling at every 
jump. I sat in this position until I saw 
he was not going to stop before he got 
to the cage. I raised up, grabbed my 
gun and stepped to the opposite side of 
the cage. Well, that fool bear immedi- 


ately dropped both ears back on his 
head and every quill on his back went 
up, and his mouth opened. Right there 
is where I got very homesick. But I 
did not dare to start home then. I got 
the cage between us, which did not look 
half as big as it was any other time, the 
bear standing on his hind legs coughing 
and snarling at me over the top of the 
eage. He would drop on all fours for 
a jump, but immediately raise on his 
hind feet. In this way we made two 
complete circles around the cage. He 
had me handicapped on the ends of the 
cage, for I would have to keep two or 
three feet back to keep the one inside 
from sticking his paw out through the 
bars and tearing my clothes as I went 
by. This only lasted a minute or so, 
but it seemed a good deal like an hour. 
He started back up the hill, but the fool 
in the cage could not keep his mouth 
shut, so back the other came, this time 
to the end of cage, and me at the other. 
He only stayed and snarled at me for 
a moment, and then started back up the 
hill. I threw a elub at him, and he 
stopped short, and half turned and 
looked back as much as to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
do that again.’’. I didn’t throw any 
more, but said to myself, ‘‘If they con- 
tinue to act like that, the price on bear 
is going to raise pretty quick.’’ 

I was very busy all that day keeping 
tourists back, as I did not wish to get 
any one hurt by having the bear come 
back while a crowd was there. He re- 
turned early that evening at about 8 
o’clock, and was very cranky. He 
wouldn’t eat on garbage and put in 
most of his time looking over the trap 
and transfer crates. He finally found 
the end that was open and in he went. 
A short time afterwards I had him in a 
shipping crate, setting alongside his 
brother. The next day I put in most of 
my time sleeping and watching tourists 
taking pictures. One young fellow 
walked to within about twenty feet of 
the cage, set his tripod on the ground, 
got everything ready, Mr. Bear lymg 
on his haunches with his face next to 
the bars. Well, Mr. Dude was all ready 
to take a picture, so stepping behind 
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the camera, he threw that big black 
cloth over his head and about the same 
time Mr. Bear came to life. He stuck 
both fore-paws through the bars and 
as the cage was not setting very level, 
he began to swing the cage and howl. 
Mr. Man reached out with one hand, 
hooked his arm around the tripod, and 
started toward the Wiley camp with 
the black cloth still over his head. A 
little while later the same man came 
around to me and asked if there was 
any way to get a picture. I told him 
to go and get all he wanted. He said, 
‘*Man alive, there are only six small 
bolts holding that end in and he might 
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of the black and brown bears as they 
do the grizzlies. One of these males 
was shipped to Toronto, Canada, the 
other to Kansas City, Mo. 

One mother grizzly and two cubs 
were caught at the Canyon a few days 
before these were caught, by the ser- 
geant in charge of the soldier station, 
that was several years old and fought 
steadily until shipped to Kansas City, 
Mo. After shipping these two, I went 
back to the Cafion to try and get 
another grizzly and cubs for Toronto. 
I caught two I did not want and 
turned them loose. In turning loose 
the small bears, black or brown, I get 





BEAR CAMP AT CANYON, Y. N. P.. WITH YOUNG “CUB” IN SHIPPING CRATE 


break them off and get away.’’ I told 
him, ‘‘That bear could not catch you 
anyway, if the speed you made across 
that flat is any indication of how fast 
you can run.’’ He laughed then and 
thought the joke on him. 

I loaded the two on wagon about sun- 
down and started for Gardiner, some 
thirty-six miles distant, arriving there 
about 2 o’clock a. m. Those two bears 


kept up a steady howl almost all the- 


way in. I always haul bear at night, 
especially grizzlies, for fear I might 
meet a coachful of tourists, and the 
horses, smelling the bear, might get 
frightened and cause an accident. 
Horses do not get as seared of the smell 


on top of cage and raise the door, and 


out they go: They very seldom turn 
back. But the grizzly is different. I 
have never turned one loose but what 
he showed fight. I turn the cage conto 
one side, block up the springs, tie a 
rope in the top of the door, get on my 
saddle horse and pull the door open 
and move off from there pretty lively. 
When they get out they rear on their 
hind feet, turn around a few times as 
though they were looking for trouble, 
then make a run for the tall timber. I 
do not think it would be a good place 
for a man on the top of the cage, for 
when they stand up on their hind feet 
they are several feet above the top, 
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and would be liable to jerk a man’s 
feet out from under him and let him 
fall on top of the cage or ground. 
About the fourth night I saw the 
most grizzlies I ever saw at one time, 
or ever want to under the cireum- 
stances. I was lying on top of trap, 
which was back some thirty feet from 
garbage dump, waiting for a mother 
and cubs to come. About 11 o’clock 
five large grizzlies came in on a run 
and were all around the cage in a mo- 
ment. When they got scent of me they 
were on their hind feet looking and 
sniffing in my direction. A few min- 
utes later seven more ran in and went 
through the same maneuvers, then 
went on to garbage and began eatirg 
and growling. A few-minutes more 
and three more large ones came in. 
Well, that place was beginning to look 
like a bear roundup. Only a short 
time later three more came walking by 
my camp, which was about 200 yards 
from the dump. They came right on 
to the garbage. Now, none of these 
bears had even looked as though he 
was going to leave, yet several had 
come to look the cage over, but were 
very shy when I would tap the top 
with my toe. I was about ready to 
crawl off and let them have the cage, 
when one extra large old fellow came 
down the hill behind me and up to the 
garbage. He was a very cross old fel- 
low and did an awful lot of growling. 
He did not seem to like the way the 
others had cleaned up the dump. These 
bears had now started to graze around 
on the grass in a small meadow and 
between me and the large fire I had 
burning at camp. I could count nine- 
teen bears, and all were grizzlies. I 
waited a short time longer, when here 
came six running right up to the dump, 
and with a loud snort the whole bunch 
were standing on their haunches. Now 
here were twenty-five bears, and not 
a mother and cubs among them. When 
this bunch arrived the only one at the 
garbage pile was the old one. He was 
awfully light colored. Well, I saw 
where he was going to get into trouble 
quick, as there were some cranks in 


that bunch. He made one or two 
passes at some of them, and there was 
a lot of growling going on around 
there. If any of you have ever laid on 
a bear trap at 12 o’clock at night with 
a bunch of silver-tips quarreling 
around you, you can appreciate my 
position and feelings. All at once the 
cranky one made a pass at one large 
fellow, and right there is where my 
hair started to rise. These two big 
fellows were standing on their hind 
feet slugging one another and bawling. 
All at once they clinched and began to 
voll on the ground, and all the time 
coming my way. I could have jumped 
in and caught them with my hands 
they were so busy, but I was afraid I 
couldn’t turn them loose soon enough 
to suit me, so I let them alone. They 
eventually got in a crouched position 
and stood growling. While they were 
in this position, one grazing in the flat 
let a large snort and the whole bunch 
ran for the timber. 

I knew it was time for me to go, for 
there was an old mother and cubs 
coming. This was the cause of the 
others leaving so quickly. I had not 
quite gotten to camp when I looked 
back at the dump, and there was an 
old mother and three cubs. As the 
other bears had cleaned up the garb- 
age, she was not long in finding the 
trap. After going around the trap and 
sizing it up to her own satisfaction 
(and the cubs had all got in among the 
cans in a large hole alongside the trap), 
the old lady made up her mind to go 
in and get the meat. She walked 
straight in, pulled the trigger and the 
door dropped across her hips. She 
backed out, reared up on her hind 
feet, looked around and then went over 
to the garbage. I took my gun and 
went up to set the cage again. I threw 
a few cans at her, and she ran up on 
the hillside out of sight. Thinking the 
cubs had gone, too, I walked up to the 
eage, and there about fifteen feet to 
the left of the trap sat those fool cubs 
each holding a gallon can and trying 
to get the sweet contents out of a small 
square hole cut in the top with a 
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cleaver or hatchet. When I saw the 
cubs I said to myself, ‘‘The head of the 
Anderson family had better move.’’ 
About the same time I heard the old 
lady call, kind of coughing and 
sneezing like. But-the cubs did not of- 
fer to leave. 

I had built an extra large fire before 
leaving camp, so I eould see for quite 
a distance beyond the trap. All at 
once, I saw that old lady come out of 
a dark shaded place into the light and 
she was so light colored she looked 
almost white. After another cough 
and snort, she came down to within 
about sixty or seventy feet of me, 
when she gave a kind of a sneezing 
sound, snapped her jaws together a 
few times, and with an extra loud 
snort she made a couple of stiff-legged 
jumps toward me and stopped, growl- 
ing very loud. I had drawn a fine 
sight on the old lady about the first 
jump, and as I was about to shoot, she 
stopped.. I did not want to kill any 
bear unless absolutely necessary, so 
didn’t fire. I began to back up and 
every time I thought I was getting 
pretty well back, she would give a 
snort and make a few more jumps 
toward me. We kept this up for about 
100 yards, when she _ eventually 
stopped. I was some ‘‘hot’’ at that 
bear to think she would act such a 


fool without any cause, so I decided to 
set that cage anyhow. I went and 
saddled my horse and started back to 
the cage. When I got to within about 
fifty yards of her, I started for her 


onarun. Well, the old sister did not 
run. She gave a snort, bristled up and 
came for me on the run. You should 
have seen that horse put on air, stop 
and turn in about one jump, and we 
were going some the other way. She 
only followed a short distance and 
turned back. When I saw her turn I 
thought this was the chance to get her 
to going, so turned and made another 
run for her. Well, she did not run, 
but gave a snort, turned and came for 
me again. 

I made up my mind pretty quick that 
I did not want to set the trap that 


night, so I unsaddled my horse and 
went to bed. I did not set the trap 
until the next morning. After I had 
gotten everything in readiness (it was 
not yet dark), several tourists came 
over to the fire where I was sitting. 
Among them was the young man who 
was spending a month at the Wiley 
camp for his health. He wanted to see 
a bear captured, and asked me if he 
could stay there with me and see. I 
told him he could. The others went 
back to the camps about 9 o’clock. At 
10:30 the first bears came in—two 
young grizzlies—but only stopped a 
few minutes and went on. At 11:10 
here came the old mother and three 
cubs. They fed around for some time 
before the old lady made up her mind 
to snap that cage, so in she went, and 
a moment later the door dropped, but 
the old girl backed out. I started up 
to see what the prospects were to set 
it again. I managed to get the cubs 
started with her, so succeeded in get- 
ting the trap set. I had hardly gotten 
back to camp before she was there 
again, and in less than five minutes 
had snapped it again. She was an ex- 
tra large bear and very long so I went 
back, chased her away and set it again. 
I slid my bait up against the top of the 
cage on the inside, so she would have 
to go in and reach up with her mouth 
to get it. Well, she came back in a few 
minutes and all three of the cubs went 
in and were eating the meat and 
scraps that were on the floor. I was 
holding my breath for fear one of them 
would get hold of the bait and snap 
the cage, for I was certain I would 
have a bear to kill if I got them cubs 
and that old lady was left on the out- 
side. But after several minutes they 
came out and went to the can pile 
again. 

The old iady made up her mind to 
snap that trap, so in she went, and in 
a moment the door snapped same as 
before on her hips, and she backed out. 
This time she refused to leave when I 
went up, so I decided it was my move. 
I went back to camp and decided to 
go to bed. The young man who had 
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TRAP IN FOREGROUND, SHIPPING CRATE IN REAR, AND TWO GRIZZLIES THAT WERE 
SHIPPED TO WISCONSIN. 


stayed to see the fun and had been dis- 
appointed, now decided to go home to 
bed. It being about 1:30 o’clock, I 
told him he might as well turn in with 
me and stay until morning. I had my 
bed in the wagon box, not having any 
tent with me, so would throw a horse 
blanket over the back of wagon seat 
and over the head of my bed to keep 
the dew off. We had got to bed all 
right and had just got to sleep when 
an old grizzly came down to camp. He 
was on his hind feet alongside the 
wagon and my grub box was at the 
head of the bed under the seat. Well, 
that old fellow was jabbing his paw 
around on the horse blanket when he 
finally gave an extra hard jab, and 
stuck one of his fingers in my eye, I 
thought clear to the end of his claw. I 
let out a very loud yell and- after 
speaking a sermon or two of religion 
which you hardly ever see in print, I 
began to look for my bed pardner. At 
the first yell I had given, the poor fel- 
low went out over the wagon box, into 


the wet grass, and about the first thing 
22 


I heard him say was, ‘‘ What was it?’’ 
I told him it was nothing but a bear 
that had been trying to steal my grub 
box and had by mistake stuck one of 
his fingers in my eye. He said, ‘‘Is 
that all it was? Well, if you will hand 
me out my clothes I will go on over to 
the Wiley camp.’’ I tried to get him to 
come back to bed. I told him the bear 
had only made a mistake. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘he might make a mistake and 
come up on this side of the wagon next 
time, so give me my clothes or I will 
go without them.’’ I handed him his 
clothes, and he did not stop to dress 
there. He went over to his own camp 
to dress. He did not stay with me any 
more after that. 

I put in two more unsuccessful 
nights after a mother and cubs, so de- 
cided to catch a female without cubs, 
which I did. The first one (she ‘was a 
three year old) was very dark colored 
with long white quills or bristles, and 
weighed 700 pounds when shipped. A 
500-pound bear was the lightest one 
shipped. The ‘above female was 


















































































TWO-YEAR-OLD GRIZZLY CAUGHT A SHORT TIME AFTER POSING FOR PICTURE. 





THE BEAR 


WAS SHIPPED TO BOSTON. 


shipped to Toronto, Canada. This 
filled the bear orders for that year. 

In June of the following year I 
loaded trap and crates on wagon and 
went to the Cafion to get some more 
bears. I set trap at garbage dump. 
The first night was blank. No bear 
came in. The next evening two blacks 
eame, but I did not catch any. The 
third night I caught a two-year-old 
male, a very large one and coal black. 
The next evening I caught another 
male, but turned it loose next day 
about 3 o’clock, and caught a black 
two-year-old female. She was very 
small and very much on the fight. I 
had decided to ship two of these small 
bears in one crate, so I put them both 
together. As soon as they were housed, 
this little one started in to lick the big 
one; she was continually chewing on 
him. He was very good natured and 
never offered to fight back. I laid the 
cage on one side so she could not stand 
up, which gave the big bear more 
chance to protect himself. Well, if a 





bear ever needed a good whipping, that 
small one did; she chewed on the large 
one all night. 

The next morning, I loaded them in 
the wagon and started to Gardiner. I 
had a bear fight about every 100 yards. 
As the day got warmer, the large one 
commenced to get cranky, and I could 
tell from his appearance he was not 
going to stand much more of her fool- 
ing. I had not got to the Golden Gate 
when she made up her mind to have 
another scrap. Here is where the big 
one turned loose. He got her on her 
back in the bottom of the cage, and 
after chewing on her for some time, 
he finally stopped. Well, that little 
lady was certainly whipped for she got 
in one end of the cage and never 
opened her face again. These two 
were shipped to Boston, Mass. After 
shipping these two, I went back to the 
Cafion, and on to the dump at the 
Transportation Hotel. The first night 
I caught a fine two-year-old female 


grizzly. I transferred her into a ship- 
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ping crate and set the trap again. | 
staid until 12 o’clock, but no bear 
eame. 

I then went-to camp and about 6 
o’clock next morning was back again. 
There was the largest grizzly I ever 
saw, and the only one I ever saw 
trapped that could not turn around in 
the cage. He was an awfully old bear. 
His ears were all torn in strips, and 
notched up; his head was almost a 
solid mass of scars which extended 
clear back over his head; his claws 
were short and thick; his tusks were 
also worn to stumps, and he did not 
have a very -pleasant appearance. I 
did not have any order to ship the 

all the bears in the park, as 
he w. entirely too old to ship to any 
park, so I decided to turn the old patri- 
arch loose. I judged this old fellow 
to weigh in the neighborhood of 1,100 
pounds, after comparing his size with 
others I had already shipped. I turned 
the.cage over on its side, blocked up 
tife springs, tied a rope to the door and 
pulled the door open with my saddle 
horse. It was a few minutes before he 
wiggled out, when he acted more 
eranky, for he got up on his hind feet 
with his fore-paws extended, turned 
around a few times, and went up the 
hill on a run. 

I put in three more nights here, but’ 
with no success. I then loaded the one 
I had and went to Norris, unloaded 
cage, took the other to Gardiner and 
shipped him to Boston, Mass. 

The next was a brown female at 
Norris Soldier Station, which had been 
causing considerable trouble by tearing 
screens off the station and entering the 
house. She had done considerable 
damage. She was trapped by the sol- 
diers at the station. I caught two 
others which were a little too black to 
be shipped for brown bears. I finally 
took the cage to the hotel dump and 
succeeded in getting a fine large three- 
year-old male. These two were also 


shipped to Boston. Then came a com- 
plaint te headquarters of grizzlies 
taking possession of the Wiley Camp 
at Cafion, so I again loaded trap and 
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transfer crates and went there, set 
trap, fed my horse, also myself at 
Wiley’s Camp, where I was treated 
with the very best of respect. Two 
soldiers accompanied me on this night, 
one from Norris Soldier Station, the 
other from Cafion. I will not mention 
any names. One was a short, thick fel- 
low, sergeant at Canon; the other a 
medium, fair-sized man, and also in 
charge at Norris. Station. 

About dusk we went around where 
we could watch the trap. There was 
one black bear there that was a regular 
nuisance. I could not make her stay 
from the trap, so after several attempts 
decided to catch her and put her in a 
transfer crate out of the way. In a 
few minutes I had her, and after deal- 
ing her some misery, turned her loose. 
She immediately went up a tree in 
front of cage: I had just got the trap 
set again when in came three yearling 
grizzlies. They went everywhere 
around there, turned over garbage 
eans and did not seem to have any fear 
at all.. Thev finally got around to the 
trap. It was 12:45 a.m. Finally one 
went in and a moment later the door 
dropped. I went out and chased the 
other two away, and got the transfer 
erate slid to one side a few feet, when 
the one inside began to grunt. The 
soldiers had been standing to one side, 
but suddenly they made a jump and 
got on top of trap hollering to me, 
‘‘Look out, Anderson!’’ I looked 
around and here came the two of them. 
I threw a lot of clubs and rocks and 
turned them back, but the fool in the 
eage would not keep his mouth shut, 
and back they came. I turned them 
several times, but could: not get the 
trap set before they would be back, 
their hair all standing on end. I got 
the door up the last time and was 
reaching through the bars on door to 
pull the trigger back in place, when 
one of the boys hollered ‘‘Look out!’’ 
and at the same time I heard the other 
say, ‘‘Teddy, you got to move.’’ He 
was referring to the black bear up in 
the tree, and from his appearance, he 
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intended to crowd that poor bear out. 
I just had time to drop the door, grab 
my gun which was leaning against the 
cage, and fire. I caught her on the 
last jump while she was in the air, and 
where she dropped her head was five 
feet from where I was standing. I 
shot her just above the right eye and 
killed her instantly. I always use a 
.25-20 Winchester. After killing this 
one, we managed to keep the other 
back long enough to get the trap set, 
and inside of half an hour I had the 
other. I had captured two alive and 
killed one in one night, so at 5 o’clock 
we started back to my road camp at 
Norris. 

The next evening I took a team over 





Two young grouse on line of the Copper River and Northwestern Ry., 
P. Hubrick. 
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and hauled them back, and went over 
again. The boy from Norris was game 
and came back again, but the boy from 
Cafion Station had other things to at- 
tend to. On the second trip I captured 
a large female and two cubs. This 
mother was a very large one in frame 
and build, but was very thin in flesh. 
[ had to keep her in a steel cage for 
two days, for she was very powerful 
and I was afraid she might break out 
of a shipping crate as they are made 
of wood and lined with heavy sheet 
tin. I had to rope these cubs. The 
mother and cubs were shipped to Mem- 


phis, Tenn. The males were shipped 
to Milwaukee, Wis., one to Boston, 
Mass. 








Alaska. Photo by J. 











THE OLD GUIDE SPEAKS 


BEING A COMBINATION OF VARIOUS TRUE NARRATIVES 


J. F. REYNOLDS SCOTT 


‘‘No sir, this country ain’t what it 
used to be; there’s too many people. 
It’s teetotally polluted with people 
sports, real sports, cheap sports and 
pinhookers. Pinhookers? Oh, them is 
the sort what won’t have no guide at 
all, just paddles around themselves 
and get nothin’. And I eall to mind 
the greatest cheap sport I ever seed 
in all my forty-five year of guiding— 
state senator from down in your coun- 
try he was—Pennsylvany they said 
was the name of the state. It was over 
to Ontario, and me and Chris had 
guided them for ten days. The senator 
was awful slick tongued and polite, but 
wanted to be fishin’ all the time, un- 
til I says one day, ‘Senator, next time 
you come up in this north country 
brgyig a little ‘lectric light to put on 
your bait so we wont waste no more 
time nights.’ He took the hint. When 
he was going’ out I paddled him to the 
end of the lake and he paid me off and 
then begins diggin’ round in his pock- 
et. Says he ‘Hank, we had a fine time 
together and I will always remember 
it, we got a lot of fine trout too, so I 
want to give you somethin’ extra.’ 
And with that he pulls out, a nice new 
dime—yes sir, ten cents!—and hands 
it over to me. Says I ‘Senator, you 
better keep it, I can’t take it. You 
might need a bit of a lunch or some 
postage stamps on the way home,’ and 
I gets into the canoe and paddles off 
as fast as I can for fear of gettin’ mad 
and hurtin’ the old gaffer.’’ 

‘‘Speaking of old _ gaffers,’’ re- 
marked the Tired Hunter, lying in his 
bunk and puffing clouds of tobacco 
smoke at the low cabin roof, ‘‘you are 
no kid yourself.’’ 

‘*No, I ain’t no gyper myself. Six- 
ty-three last April and lived all but 
three years in the woods. My old dad 
came from Connecticut and I was 
Then ma 


borned over in Michigan. 
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and dad moved up here. Boys, ah 
boys, he was one big man. Six-four 
in his socks and weighed two sixty, 
awful strong and a grand man in a 
canoe. None of us five boys could beat 
him canoe racing until he turned 60 
and there ain’t none of us under two 
hundred pound either. He was a 
dandy fighter, too. I mind the row we 
got into over to Haliburton two year 
before the old man died. “T'was one 
12th of July and we all marched with 
the Orange Lodge, everybody pretty 
full as was only right. In the bar that 
night was a lot of Frenchies from the 
camps, a hard lot of rivermen. Some- 
how a row started and they got me 
down and was jumpin’ on me with 
their corked boots whilst I bit one 
Frenchy’s thumb pretty near off. The 
boys heard the racket and near killed 
the rivermen and when it was all over ' 
there -was a terrible rumpus in the 
kitchen and we all runs in there. My 
old dad, 84 he was, had a Frenchy in 
the corner and was eternally hammerin 
him with the poker, said he hurt his 
wrist when the Frenchy dodged a 
swing and as the poker was handy he 
just used that. There was a hole in 
the plaster where the old boy’s fist had 
landed, too.’’ ~ 

‘‘What sort of hunting was there 
over in the Ontario country?’’ asked 
the Tired Hunter. 

‘‘North of the C. P. R. there was 
moose, but south of it there was scarce- 
ly one. The south country was just 
ereepin’ and crawlin’ with deer; [| 
never. seed no such deer country as. 
that south of Algonquin National Park, 
and I have seed a big lot of Eastern 
Canada too. The law there came in 
November first and allowed us two 
weeks huntin’ with dogs; it was a 
pretty rotten year if every sport did 
not get his two deer the first week, and 
good bucks at that. There was one lad, 






























OLD HANK 


a Dutehman from down in your country, 
that was the finest runnin’ shot I ever 
did see in the woods. Many’s the night 
I’ve left him setting all alone with a big 
bottle of whiskey and when I came in 
to wake the sports in the mornin’ there 
he was still settin’ in his chair and the 
bottle empty. He used to sleep for an 
hour after that and then go out on the 
runway; I stood right beside him onct 
when he put a bullet in a runnin’ doe’s 
head at eighty yards and then put the 
next two shots in her body while she 
was fallin’. That was in the days when 
automatics was new, but I never seed 
no one beat that work before or since. 
Whiskey in the woods? No, sir, I don’t 
believe in it, seed too much of it in my 
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life. There is a lot of city 
sports get the idee a trip 
to the woods means one 
long big drunk. The fel- 
lers that live in the woods 
like booze as well as any- 
one, better than most per- 
haps, for they don’t get 
nfuch* fill they get to a 
settlement and then spend 
all their money on it. Many 
a lad has worked like a 
beaver all wanter in the 
camps and all spring on 
the river, choppin’ in the 
snow and wadin’ in the 
white water to his waist, 
and then spent every cent 
of his pay on a week’s 
drunk. Then he aint got 
nothin’ to show for six 
months’ work. I know; 
used to do it my own self. 

‘*T mind one time a gane 
of sports came in huntin’ 
and brought a lot of liq- 
uor, fine booze it was. 
We hunted one cold day 
and hit the booze before 
we came back to camp in 
the eanoes. That night 
me and Chris got sobered 
up some and looked 
around for old Dave; 
couldn’t find him _no- 
wheres. The canoes was 
all at the landin’, so me and Chris takes 
a lantern and paddles around the 
island, and about two mile down the 
shore we hears the awfullest noise in 
the world. Up in the woods about 
forty rod we finds old Dave lashed 
tight to a big pine. ‘Lovely old Dow 
(only Dow waren’t the word he used), 
what hellion tied me here, shouts Dave. 
and to this day we never remembered 
how Dave got there, for we had been 
huntin’ on the other shore. Yes, a 
drunk sport is a lot worse for a guide 
to handle. 

‘*T mind one old man from the states, 
awful rich they told me he was, who 
spent two weeks at one of them big 
clubs in Quebee. He must have been 
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drinkin’ hard all the way in, for he 
landed at the first camp with the D. 
T.s and I took turns with an’ Injun, 
watchin’ him for the next fortnight, 
until they sent him home. He had a 
fine trip; must have told some big lies 
when he got home about his good time. 
Then there was another one hunted in 
New Brunswick with me, the year I got 
took awful sick with information on 
the lungs. He was never sober, but 
could shoot all right and get his moose 
for two years. The next year he wrote 
me to meet him at Montreal and go to 
Alaska with him, ’cause I was a pretty 
good caller and he liked me. Sol went, 
and when I met him he was drunk al- 
ready, and when I turned around at 
Winnipeg and came back he was still 
drunk. They took him to a hospital 
there; that was the end of his trip. This 
year he wrote me to go to South Africa 
with him, but I had enough of that 
work; when he got furrin booze in him 
I guess he would be harder to handle 
thal? just full of American liquor.’’ 


Hank paused to shave some McDon- 
ald plug for his pipe, and the Tired 
Hunter asked what sort of deer there 
were in Ontario. 


‘What sort? Just red deer, same as 
here, not so big in the body as they 
growed mm Michigan, and I don’t re- 
member no awful heavy pointed heads 
like I seed pictures of from New Bruns- 
wick. A ten- or twelve-pointer was a 
first-class head, and they was thick as 
flies. Many a fine deer Old Pat put 
into the water ahead of him and when 
he was runnin’ of a frosty mornin’ 
there were no finer music ever wrote. 
He was one fine dog and stuck tight 
to his deer’s track. I- mind one time 
we put him out for a race; he put one 
buck in, took the track of another and 
put him in, whirled around and started 
off after another. We shot the two 
bucks but Pat was away at dark so we 
all went back to camp without him. 
Next day two fellers camped on one of 
the islands came in with Pat. Said they 
found him up to Jean’s Lake; he was 
still chasin’ his deer. The buck was 
awful tired, and so was Pat; these fel- 
lers watched the pair of them for a 
while. First the buck would swim the 
narrers and lay hid in the bushes, then 
old Pat would paddle acrost, and then 
the buck would swim back. Bye and 


“Tl CALLED A BULL FOR ONE AND HE SH OT IT—61%-INCH SPREAD AND 30 POINTS.” 
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bue the fellers caught Pat; they had 
no gun to shoot the deer. 

**T heard tell of a dog that was most- 
ly greyhound; he was awful fast run- 
nin’ deer, and one day he hits a tree 
and busts himself in two lengthways. 
The feller what owns him comes along, 
slaps him together and off he goes after 
his deer and ‘lakes’ him. Being in a 
hurry, the fellow had put the dog to- 
gether careless so that the two legs on 
one side was down and the other two 
up. The dog was all the faster this 
way, cause when he got tired on one 
side he just rolled over and ran on ..: 
other two legs. 

‘‘Did you ever hear tell of the 
smokeless cookstove? Oh, all right! 
Getting back to true stories again, I 
seed some funny deer in my time. We 
shot a small buck one fall on Holler 
Lake; he had one front foot bent up 
and turned in alongside—growed that 
way, I guess, but he ran on three legs 
pretty fast, just the same. Ever hear 


tell of a pair of doe’s horns? Yes, sir; 
I know where a pair is now, nailed on 


the wall of a cabin up to Haliburton 
country in Ontario, near the Park. 
They was cut off a doe back in ’93; the 
MeMillian party shot her. Very light 


“HE WAS ONE 
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horns with four points; I seed the doe 
my own self. One of the best heads I 
seed in that country, a ten-pointer and 
as even and exact-like as could be, two 
young fellers got when trappin’ one 
fall. Old Jerry was huntin’ in from 
Kimball Lake and his dog runs the buck 
onto the thin ice but he didn’t make 
the far side; drowned right there. The 
young lads wads makin’ a round of their 
traps less than an hour after; the ice 
would not hold ’em, but three weeks 
later they come back and chopped it 
out; the wolves had been working on 
the deer’s belly sticking out of the ice 
but the horns had sunk the head dewn 
cut of the way. Fur buyer offered 
them $25 for the raw head, but they 
kept it. I knowed a sport shot a pure 
white buck in New Brunswick the other 
year, just two patches of grey on its 
back the size of a man’s hand, but I 
never seed no white deer myself. Moose 
in Ontario? Only seed two in that deer 
country; one was a little bull I shot on 
the Gunpowder River quite a while 
back and the other was a cow some kid 
of a sport got with a .22 W. R. F. Yes, 
that gun killed her and I seed it kill 
two deer and four loons besides. Wick- 
ed little rifle.’’ 
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‘‘What is the best moose head you 
ever saw in the woods?’’ asked the 
Tired Hunter, as he filled up the stove 
with wood and lay back on his blankets 
again. : 

‘*T seed two fine heads, both shot in 
Quebee. About five falls ago I was 
guiding on a big club, and a feller went 
up above our party to the far end of 
the territory. He always wore a cart- 
ridge belt full of .30-40 shells and ear- 
ried a big knife; said he was going to 
get a big moose, but I misdoubted it. 
Took a tent and two Injuns and spent 
a month, came back with a 6414-inch 
head. His Injun told me there was an- 
other old Injun called Tammas, trap- 
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It was too thick there, 
so Mr. Bull comes back and gets two 


second growth. 


more bullets and dies. That was one 
fine head, 36 points, 18-inch webs and 
perfectly even. I never seed the like 
before and never will again. 

‘‘Some sports will shoot any old thing 
with horns and some want to pick their 
heads. I paddled a sport onct; he said 
he had a lot of good heads at home, and 
wanted an extry fine one, or nene at 
all. We paddled around about dark, 
and down to the outlet heard a moose 
walk in the water. When we got near 


him it was ’most dark, and he was eat- 
ing roots under water, ‘carrots,’ the 
French eall ’em—just like that cow we 





64% INCHES AND 36 POINTS, WITH 18-INCH WEBS. 


pin’ up there, and one morning Tam- 
mas woke up the sport to tell him 
there were a big moose feeding up 


to the far end of the lake. So the 
sport goes out and shoots him. Sort of 


easy, that. Then I seedéa 6414-inch 
Lead killed on another club early one 
September. This sport was in a canoe 
at daylight and heard a moose splash- 
ing around. His guide works along the 
shore in the fog and the canoe runs on 
a rock just as they turned into the bay 
where the noise was. The bull and cow 
makes for the woods; the sport puts a 
.35 automatic into the bull as he was 
trying to push his horns through the 


NOTE TWO-FOOT RULE ON BROW POINTS. 


saw yesterday. He would stick his head 
under and stay down maybe a minute, 
and when he lifted his head the water 
ran off it and out of his ears with an 
awful noise that still evenin’. We seed 
one horn in the dark, so my sport shoots 
and next day goes back early to haul 
him out. Say, it was funny to hear my 
sport swear! The horn we had seed 


was a good one but the other was no 
good at all. He did not want the scalp; 
just took the horns and left, awful sore. 

‘‘T mind another sport that was sore 
he got his moose, a good head, too. We 
watched a bog an’ one evening and near 
dark a bull came out and we shot him. 
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Next day we found him still livin’ an’ 
he was blind in one eye. All the rest 
of the sports never let up on my man 
for killin’ a blind moose; said it was a 
dirty trick and they would tell every 
one in New York about it. That feller 
was a great hand to draw, and the 
crowd said everyone in the country 
knew his pictures; he drawed girls 
mostly, and the magazines paid him 
big money. I never seed none of his 
pictures yet, but I ain’t much on art. 

‘*Young sports are funny fellers. I 
guided two one time and they was a 
great pair, always getting some gag off 
on the other. The dead-water were only 
big enough for one canoe to hunt and 
the first night both of them wanted to 
go out. So we all went and a moose 
walked out. Both of them lads shot 
him and then they goes back and throws 
cold hands for who owns him! 

Lucky shots? Yes, I seed lots of 
"em; every guide does, I guess. Most 
city sports never get no practice with 
a rifle unless they serve in the military 


and keep shootin’ a lot, and when one 
of them gets in the woods the distances 
fool him; they don’t look same as the 


flat country does. So the ordinary 
sport ain’t much of a shot, and luck 
has got to help him out. One year in 
Quebee, first night of the season, I was 
out with a young feller, and we had an 
Injun paddling bow. Heard a moose 
walking in the marsh back of us while 
we was watching a cow; it was too 
dark to see horns, but when this feller 
grunts at the cow we thinks it is a bull 
and slides over quiet to it. A stick in 
the water scrapes the cedar canoe and 
our moose starts to run. My sport 
could not see it but shoots where he 
heard the moose runnin’; then the 
moose cuts across the stream and be- 
fore I knows it that sport jumps onto 
his feet and takes a pot-shot over the 
Injun’s head. We goes back at day- 
light—and back in the woods is our 
moose, dead; a bull all right, with fair- 
sized horns and an awful big body. A 
38-55 killed him, awful light gun for 
moose, but that Hoxie bullet broke him 
up terrible inside. 











CHRIS. 


‘*Huntin’ with a guide in the bow 
is no good; most of the time that man 
is scared to death, anyhow. Seed one 
fellow, a Canuck officer, come up here 
with an awful big gun. One day he 
lets the bow Injun shoot this gun; it 
knocks the Injun flat, and after that 
whenever that sport gets in the canoe 
with the big rifle that Injun gets out; 
he was seared of it. Did I ever know 
a sport to shoot a guide? It may hap- 
pen in your country, but I never heard 
tell of it in these north woods. Closest 
I ever did hear was last fall; an Injun 
I know was walkin’ back of a sport 
when the .405 went off from the sport’s 
shoulder and the Injun had a fit! 
Somehow most of them huntin’ acci- 
dents seem to happen down in the 
States; mebbe you got too many hunt- 
ers down there.’’ 
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HANK IN HIS CANOE. 

« 

‘‘T know a fellow that shot a good 
moose last year and lost him,’’ ven- 
tured the Tired Hunter; ‘‘don’t you 
ever find such moose dead in the 
woods?”’ 

‘‘Sometimes we do, but when a moose 
is too hard to find when the trail is 
fresh it’s all luck findin’ him later. At 
one club where I used to guide there 
was a fine old sport; got his moose 
every year for four years handrunning. 
The next year he shot a bull and lost 
him and had to go out without seein’ 
another good head. Couple of weeks 
after he left some Frenchies was hunt- 
in’ a short cut between two lakes and 
their noses took them to that moose. 
The scalp was no good of course but 
they sent the horns to that old sport 
and he sent them a ten dollar bill. 
That was a lucky find. Last year I 
knew a sport, the Major they ealls him; 
he only hunted one week. Shot a big 
bull one night climbing out of the water 
and tracked him all next morning; 
never found him. Next night the Ma- 
jor hunts another lake and gets a nice 


head; he had to go out two days after. 
That’s luck, good luck, and the Major 
were the sort of feller that deserved it 
too. About a month after that, long in 
October, two fellers was huntin’ this 
same lake. I called a bull for one and 
he shot it, 61%4-inch spread and 30 
points. We worked over that moose 
for a couple of days, cleaning up the 
head there so as we could get it down 
an awful narrer trail. One night the 
other sport takes it into his head he 
wants to go canoe riding in the moon- 
light, what for I dunno, so we goes out 
and takes arifle along for deer. He got 
his moose early that season. The carcass 
of the Major’s moose lays at t’other 
end of the lake and as we was going 
past it quiet like, somethin’ black 
stands up back of the rotten meat and 
looks at us. ‘What’s that?’ says my 
sport. ‘It’s a bear,’ says I, just like 
the song my youngest boy is always 
singing, so he shoots a few times and I 
has an awful big bear to lug down that 
trail besides the old dammer of a moose. 
[ dunno if I was pleased or not, but the 
sport was most as pleased as the one 
what shot the moose in the nose.”’ 

The T. H. ventured the remark that 
this was somewhat careless, but old 
Hank could not see it that way. 

‘‘It was dark as blazes and before 
the full of the moon in September, but 


‘my sport said he ain’t never heard any- 


one call moose and was ¢razy to shoot 
one. So I makes a bark horn and tried 
a few calls on the lake that evenin’ but 
got no answer. Just at dark as we 
was getting ready to leave I hears a 
moose splashin’ round near the shore 
and runs the canoe up quiet like to 
where we can see his horns showing 


- awful white, for they was just out of 


the velvet. My sport wants to shoot 
him in the neck, but it was dark and 
he guessed the wrong way the moose 
was pointin’ and shoots him in the 
nose. Then the bull gets awful wild 
and runs around a lot and my sport 
shoots all his cartridges and loads up 
again. The moose tries to get out on 
the shore but the brush was too thick, 
so we gets him. That was a funny set 
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of horns, 50 inches and 17 points; the 
palms ran back quite a ways but they 
was not over five inches wide nowheres. 
It must have been an awful old moose; 
mebbe he was glad to die.’’ 

‘“‘T’ve read somewheres that the 
wolves usually get the old animals,’’ 
said the Tired Hunter in a sleepy voice, 
stifling a yawn and making a valiant 
effort to disguise the fact that he had 
been dozing. - 

‘Never saw no wolves on this side 
of the river, but they get a lot over on 
the other side. The old Tammas I was 
tellin’ you about shot one 6 feet 6 from 
tip to tip, and over in Ontario they run 
the deer hard. Ever hear one howl? 
Well, you’ll know what it is as soon 
as you hear one, let alone four or five. 
Your back hair will sort of rise up and 
tell you. They don’t show themselves 
much and they are awful cute and hard 
to shoot. Last year two guides I know 
was over to the Lake St. John country 
and their sport sent them down river 
in a canoe to another camp for grub. 
Comin’ quiet around a bend in the 
river they hears a lot of growling and 
sees a pack just finishing up from eat- 
in’ a caribou, so they opens up on ’em 
with a .22, the only gun they got with 
them. They was lucky, shot one and 
hit two more, went on to the next 
camp, gets a big gun, comes back and 
finishes off the two they hit before. 
One of them was a pure black wolf. A 
feller gets $15 bounty on a wolf in 
these parts, takes the hide to the county 
seat, swears to the killin’ of it and lets 
them clip the ears. He ean sell the 
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hide; it ain’t spoilt none. Did you ever 
get a caribou?’’ 

The Tired Hunter awoke from his 
peaceful slumbers and admitted he 
never had, at the same time gently sug- 
gesting it was quite late. Playing the 
part of the Wedding Guest to a back- 
woods Ancient Mariner had begun to 
lose its charm -for him in view of an- 
other day’s hunt and awakening before 
daylight. 

‘Well, you can blow out the lamp 
when I tell you how a green guide lost 
one for a sport I know. They was 
sleepin’ in a camp with some other 
sports and one day this sport and his 


‘Frenchie goes down to the canoe land- 


in’ early and sees a little animal in the 
water. ‘What’s that?’ he says to Ade- 
lard, seein’ that Adelard was bein’ paid 
for knowin’. ‘Ah, monsoo, it is a funny 
little moose ; l6ok at the little horns, so 
crooked.’ Says the sport, ‘Let’s drive 
it up to camp and show them fellers the 
game is comin’ right into the cabin,’ 
and so they tries to circle round the 
little moose, but it was not feelin’ play- 
ful that mornin’ and leaves them sud- 
den. Back they goes and tells the rest 
of the gang the story, and they say 
Adelard carried on awful when he 
heard it was a caribou, for they don’t 
come out of the woods much _ before 
heavy snow. Do you want another 
blanket before I put out the lamp?”’ 

But the Tired Hunter answered not, 
having departed to the land of slum- 
bers to dream of the big head that 
would be his next day. And strange 
to say that dream came true. 
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LARGE AND SMALL BORES IN 
SHOTGUNS 


THE 20 GAUGE 


CHARLES ASKINS 


Some years ago, when the 10-gauge 
was in pretty general use, a great 12- 
gauge wave passed over the country. 
People convinced themselves and la- 
bored incessantly to convince the other 
fellow that the 12-bore was really a 
superior weapon to the 10, and that 
anyhow it was a disgrace to use such 
a cannon as a 10-bore. Self-righteous- 
ness, sentiment, manufacturing inter- 
ests, and a deal of actual quality com- 
bined to wed every field and trap shot 
to the 12-bore. 

The sentiment, logic, and argument 
once applied in favor of the 12 has been 
switched to the 20-gauge. The man 
who uses one of the small guns has a 
feeling of superiority as a sportsman to 
his benighted fellow of the big gun, 
and he is not slow in making his claims 
public. He stands up in the market- 
place and cries with a loud voice: 
‘‘Look at me, ye sinners and men of 
little faith, ye toters of cannon; here 
am I shooting a 20-gauge gun and giv- 
ing the game a fair chance—come all 
ye and do likewise or be damned to 
ye!’’ And many a miserable youngster 
gets bluffed into using a 20-gauge when 
he has no business to. 

I am partial to a 20-bore myself- 
think that for certain people, for cer- 
tain uses, it is the best shotgun to be 
had. But I don’t like to be bluffed 
into using any particular gun; don’t 
like to take the judgment of anyone 
else in preference to my own. He may 
know more than I do, but I know, my- 
self, maybe, better than he does, and I 
know what my gun has to do, what 
game it is to be used upon, what the 
shooting conditions are; and I mean to 
use my own judgment whether it is 
good or bad. 

I do not believe that sentiment should 


govern in the choice of a weapon; nei- 
34 


ther do I eonsider it any more sports- 
manlike to use a 20-bore than it is a 12 
or any other gauge. All this talk about 
a man being a pot-hunter because he 
doesn’t shoot a small bore gun is plain 
rot—so it seems to me. No man worth 
mentioning is a pot-hunter any more, 
considering a pot-hunter as one who 
shoots his game on the ground or on 
the water. Game is too searce; after 
working hard for a chance on the wing, 
we cannot afford to sacrifice our pleas- 
ure for meat—and we don’t. 

Moreover, the most difficult shots of 
the most difficult wing. shooting we 
have today, waterfowl shooting, can be 
had only with a big bore, long range 
gun. The man who can stop a passing 
wild duck with a 10-bore gun at sixty 
yards has performed a far more worthy 
feat than he who has killed the same 
bird with a 20-gauge at the limit 
of its range, thirty-five or forty yards. 
The graduate shotgun expert, he who 
can judge the speed and distance of his 
mark at long range, who can lead twen- 
ty feet and place his pattern on a mark 
traveling a hundred feet a second, must 
in the nature of things be the man who 
has learned his art through the use of 
a gun which will regularly reach away 
out and get them. The 20-bore on 
wild fowl is for the man who is content 
to take birds close in, birds within the 
limited range of his gun, and he does 
not require the same order of skill as 
he who wields a big, far-killing weapon. 

As a matter of fact, if a man has the 
disposition to give his game a sporting 
chance, to pit his skill fairly against 
the whirr and dash of winged quarry, 
it is shown, not by the gauge of his 
gun, but by the degree of choke and 
the size of circle into which his gun 
shoots. Guns of all gauges, of like de- 
gree of choke, shoot into about the same 
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size circle at any given distance. It is 
just as easy to place the pattern of a 
cylinder 20-gauge on the mark as it is a 
cylinder 10-gauge, and, so far as sports- 
manship is concerned, men who shoot 
cylinder guns are to be classed to- 
gether, regardless of the bore of their 
weapons. 

There is another side to this story, 
however. Certain species of small game 
like woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail, 
are uniformly shot at short range, and 
the man of the large bore is liable to 
maintain that he must use a cylinder 
gun or else riddle his bird. His argu- 
ment is sound, too, in some respects, for 
should he fire a full choke 12 bore at 
a twenty-yard quail, the bird would be 
cut into mincemeat. With him it would 
appear to be either a case of shooting a 
choked gun tearing up the bird or else 
opening up the bore of his piece and 
throwing such a wide circle of shot that 
but trifling skill is required to place 
it on the mark. The correct thing for 
this man to do is to take up the small 
bore, 20-gauge preferred, and by leav- 
ing the choke in it, narrow the killing 
cirele until it equalizes his skill. 

The field shot who has acquired great 
skill, who has ample opportunities to 
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entirely by the weapon he shoots. A 
novice, who at best can bag no more 
than one bird in five, is not to be 
blamed for favoring the arm _ with 
which he ean kill the most game. He 
would not be more of a sportsman, but 
rather more of a fool, if being able to 
bag but the one bird in five, he adopt- 
ed a weapon built for the crack who 
regularly gets four out of five. The 
shooter’s horse sense should govern. 
If he is a 50 per cent man when using 
a cylinder 12-gauge, and, by way of 
giving the birds a chance, he replaces 
it with a full choked 20, giving the 
birds a chance, but himself none, we 
may commend his sportsmanship open- 
ly, but secretly are sure to class him 
with the bull that butted the loco- 
motiye. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
foregoing, far the express purpose of 
shooting quail, woodeock and ruffed 
grouse, also snipe where they are plen- 
tiful and tame, I have no hesitation in 
recommending the 20 gauge, even for 
the beginner. These birds are killed 
regularly at distances from twenty to 
thirty yards, and with one barrel im- 
proved cylinder and the other modified 
choke, the shooter has every chance to 














THE LONGEST GUN, 1% GRADE ITHACA, 20-GAUGE, 30-INCH RARRELS, 


WEIGHT 5.13 POUNDS 


THE SHORTER GUN IS THE SAME GRADE, GAUGE AND MAKE, WITH 
24-INCH BARRELS, WEIGHT 5.2 POUNDS. 


shoot, and who is desirous of giving 
upland game a fair chance to escape 
should shoot a 20-bore, either full 
choke or modified; then only is he en- 
titled to felicitate himself on his 
sportsmanship. 

When all is said, however, a shoot- 
er’s sportsmanship is not to be judged 


bring his bird to bag that he could 


have with any other gun. The im- 
proved cylinder barrel is surely going 
to drop everything it is held upon up 
to at least twenty-five yards, and with 
equal certainty the modified barrel will 
go right on another five yards farther. 
The man who cannot kill quail, cock 
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and grouse with this kind of gun can’t 
bag ’em with any gun—my opinion. 

I happen to live in a section of .the 
country where the 20-gauge is in very 
common use for quail shooting. When 
Oklahoma was admitted as a state, es- 
pecially in that region known as the 
Cherokee Strip, the settlers were 
‘‘hard up,’’ erops were hurt by drouth, 
and many of the people depended on 
market shooting for a living. Prob- 
ably for this reason the Strip contained 
more skilled quail shots than any like 
territory in the world. Gradually these 
men came to use the 20 bore—this for 
various reasons—it would kill as many 
quail as any gun, was lighter, and, 
since much of it was hand-loaded, the 
ammunition both weighed less and cost 
less. 

In that favored quail country today 
as many 20 bores see service as any 


are imported to quite an extent. The 
Daley and Sauer, German products, are 
very popular; so is the Francotte, and 
in English arms the Greener and West- 
ley-Richards hold their own with the 
finest home-built weapons. 

To the best of my remembrance the 
Lefever was the first American 20 
gauge built, but probably the Parker 
Brothers did the most to popularize 
this gauge. The guns of the Hunter 
Arms Company as well as those of the 
Parkers have rather heavy frames, 
their weapons running to _ heavier 
weights than those of some other build- 
ers, the Ithaca Gun Company, for in- 
stance. American 20 bores range in 
weight from 5 pounds to 714, with bar- 
rel lengths of from 24 to 32 inches. 
Probably the average Parker or Smith 
20 weighs about 6%4 pounds; the aver- 
age Ithaca something like 6. Imported 











A 20-BORE, THREE-BARRELED GUN (.20- 20—.25-40-117), MADE BY FRED ADOLPH. 


other gauge; the man with the 20 
doesn’t consider himself in the least 
handicapped, neither is the gauge of 
his gun accepted as any excuse what- 
ever for a light bag. For that matter, 
the man of the 20 gauge rarely makes 
a light bag, being generally an expert 
who knows precisely what he is doing 
and what his gun ean do. I think the 
20 bore record is something like nine- 
teen quail straight and 160 shot on the 
wing in one day. This was accom- 
plished with a Parker 20, the right 
cylinder, left quarter choke. 

Double 20-bore guns are made in 
America by the Lefever Arms Com- 
pany, Hunter Arms Company, Parker 
Brothers, Ithaca Gun Company, Ste- 
vens Arms and Tool Company and 
others. Fred Adolph makes a specialty 
of this gauge in very handsome hand- 
made arms. In addition the small guns 


guns run in weight about the same as 
the Ithaca. 

As noted above, the 20 bore can be 
had in a weight of 714 pounds and with 
barrels 32 inches long. Such a gun is 
built for the special purpose of trap or 
duck shooting, and as exemplifying 
what can be accomplished with a wea- 
pon so small as a twenty. With the 
weight of piece and barrel length given, 
very heavy charges may be used, up to 
234 drams of powder and one ounce of 
shot. Some have even used as much as 
3 drams of powder and an ounce of 
shot. Indeed Cashmore once built 


a twenty for Dr. Carver to handle 314 
drams of powder and 114 ounces of 
shot; but one experiment of that kind 
satisfied both the gunmaker and Car- 
ver. 

Any 20-gauge load above 214 drams 
of powder and % ounce of shot de- 
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velops high breech pressure, and in 
loads exceeding that, dangerously high 
pressure. Charges in excess of 214—%, 
are to be used only in strong, heavy 
guns, and where it is desired to shoot 
loads which might be considered ab- 
normal for the gauge, I am inclined to 
think that both the manufacturer of the 
gun and of the powder should be con- 
sulted, since their reputations are 
placed in jeopardy. 

When a man owns a 20-bore and 
no other gun, it to be used on marsh 
as well as afield, preference should be 
given to a rather heavy arm and stiff 
charge—say a weapon of six and a half 
to seven pounds, chambered for a three 


to give the little gun a handicap of 
more than five yards, and in trap shoot- 
ing, were the small gun placed at 
thirteen yards, I am quite convinced 
that it would hold its own with the 12 
bore on its present mark. 

Tournament trap shooting at this 
time is run on the high-geared machine 
plan, nothing being allowed to clog the 
machine, consequently the small gun 
cannot be put on a forward mark, but 
were the craze for rapid action and 
thousands of birds thrown once ended, | 
am sure that given a proper allowance 
hundreds more of 20 gauges would be 
seen at the traps, much increasing the 
pleasure of such competition. Fact is, 








ILLUSTRATING 20-GAUGE PATTERN AS COMPARED WITH 10-GAUGE 


PATTERN CUT TO LEFT 


SHOWS THE 20-GAUGE PATTERN, AND ONE ON THE RIGHT THAT OF THE 10-GAUGE. 





inch shell, loaded with 214 drams of 
powder and the standard amount of 
shot. Such a gun is adapted to both 
trap and duck shooting. 
Notwithstanding the superior shoot- 
ing powers of a heavy gun and load, 
most men would give preference to a 
weapon weighing from 534 to 6 pounds, 
chambered for the standard length of 
shell and shooting the standard load of 
214 drams, 7% ounce. Bored full choke, 
this dainty arm will be found to kill 
any species of winged game very uni- 
formly up to 35 yards. Indeed, I can- 
not figure that the 12 gauge is entitled 


the very nature of trap shooting at arti- 
ficial birds with the hundreds of shots 
fired in a day, should logically call fora 
light gun, light, cheap ammunition, and 
distance handicaps according to wea- 


pon and load. We may reasonably ex- 
pect just this change in trap shooting 
within the next few years. 

Heretofore I have been devoting my 
space to the double 20 bore, but there 
are pump 20s on the market, weapons 
of such merit that they should be given 
due mention. Both the Winchester. 
Repeating Arms Company and the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Company are 
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building splendid 20-gauge repeating 
shotguns. 

The Stevens has features which must 
appeal to many. It is a light weight 
arm, six pounds to six and a half, with 
length of barrel from twenty-six to 
thirty-two inches, choked to any de- 
gree specified, and chambered for a 
3-inch shell, though it will handle the 
standard length with equal facility. I 
should prefer to use this gun with the 
shell for which it is chambered, not 
liking the principle of chambering for a 
long shell and using a shorter one, yet 
others have found that with the 214-inch 
shell the pattern does not suffer. Using 


pounds the user had best be contented 
with the standard load. 

The 20 bore, like the 28, is well 
adapted to shooting round bullets, be- 
ing thus a handy arm for those who 
must travel light in distant game re- 
gions. Oliver Curwood, the Arctic 
traveler, carried a 20 bore Ithaca and 
no other gun on one of his northern ex- 
peditions, killing moose, caribou, deer, 
and much other game with the bullet 
cartridge. 

Fred Adolph makes another ‘‘all 
round’’ 20-gauge, this time a three- 
barreled gun, of which the rifled tube 
is chambered for various cartridges 














THE EXTREMES IN SMITH GUNS; TOP GUN, 


AT SAME PRICE 


the 3-inch shell with maximum charge, 
barrel 32 inches, this Stevens’ pump 
should give a first-rate account of it- 
self at the trap, over decoys, or any- 
where else. 

[ have such an excellent opinion of 
the Winchester 20 bore pump that I 
hesitate to give it all the praise due, 
fearing some one would think me sim- 
ply out to boom the little arm. It is 
the best balanced and smoothest work- 
ing pump gun that I have ever seen. 
The man who tried one and didn’t like 
it would probably have to be preju-. 
diced against pump guns, against 20 
gauges, or both—even then the little 
piece would very likely get into his 
graces. The Winchester will take noth- 
ing but the standard length of shell, 
and since the arm weighs a bare six 


10-GAUGE, 
GAUGE, 28-INCH BARRELS, 5% POUNDS. 
PATTERNS ARE SHOWN IN TWO PRECEDING CUTS. 


32-INCH, 10145 POUNDS; LOWER, 20- 
BOTH IDEAL GRADE, RETAILING 


from a .25-20 or .22 high-power to a .30 
Adolph express, with power approach- 


ing an elephant gun. A weapon of his 
which should prove especially attrac- 
tive has 20-gauge shot barrels and a 
rifle barrel chambered for the .25-40— 
117 rifle cartridge with a velocity of 
2,900 feet and a power approximately 
the same as the Springfield Army cart- 
ridge. 

In figuring the degree of choke to be 
placed in 20 gauge barrels for any par- 
ticular purpose, certain facts are to be 
kept in mind. A 12 gauge full choke or 
75% gun with standard load of 11% 
ounces of number 8 shot will place 337 
pellets in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards; 
a 20 bore 70% choke gun will pattern 
245 similar shot in a 24 inch ecirele at 
35 yards. This means that with the 12 
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gauge there is 43% of a shot pellet to 
every square inch within the circle, and 
with the 20 bore 42.5% of a pellet in 
each square. Considering that the 
smaller gun has a considerable greater 
striking energy per pellet at its shorter 
range, we can readily appreciate that 
the killing power of the two guns is 
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choke 20 has rather less power than the 
usual plain cylinder 12—pattern 175 
for the 20 to 180 for the 12—and surely 
the cylinder 12 will be recognized as 
having pattern open enough for any 
purpose. 

For my own use I am not satisfied 
with any gun which patterns less than 


STEVENS 20-GAUGE HAM MERLESS DOUBLE GUN 


practically equalized when one is shot 
at 40 yards and the other at 35. 

The above applies to full choke guns, 
it is understood, but many select cylin- 
der 20s, some under the impression 
that a 20 bore, if choked, would shoot 
closer that any other gun, while others 
who are very quick shots properly pre- 
fer an open gun. I wish to make it 
quite plain, even at the expense of re- 
iteration, that a cylinder 20 has as 
much spread as a cylinder 12, while a 
full choked 20 has a slightly wider kill- 


200 number 8 shot at 40 yards, and my 
20 gauges for quail and snipe are or- 
dered to pattern 200 with the right and 
225 left. No man need consider his per- 
sonal needs a eriterion for everybody, 
however, and some will like a gun to 
shoot a more open pattern than mine 
and others closer. Naturally a duck 
and trap gun, 20 gauge, should shoot 
as close as possible. 

In the 20 bore for the uplands or 
field shooting no great variation of 
loads or sizes of shot is demanded. For 


STEVENS 20-GAUGE HAMMERLESS REPEATING SHOTGUN 


ing cirele than a full choked 12. Take 
my word for this, write the gun build- 
ers, or, better than either, try a num- 
ber of guns at the target yourself. Ac- 
ecepting my conclusion as true, it fol- 
lows that if the 20 is to be used on any 
game other than quail, at distances 
above 25 yards, in place of a true cylin- 
der have the first barrel quarter choked 
to pattern 175, and the second barrel 
half choked, pattern 210. The quarter 


such an arm, where it is to be used on 
chickens, ruffed grouse, woodeock, and 
quail, the best size of shot is 71% chilled. 
Where the work is confined to quail 
and snipe, especially in guns with open 
pattern, number 8 shot might do better. 
Some advocate very small shot for a 
20 bore, 9s or 10s for quail and snipe, 
but these tiny missiles lose velocity so 
rapidly; and are so readily affected by 
the wind that of late years I have made 
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it a practice never to use shot smaller 
than 8s in any gauge. 

The owner of a heavy 20 bore, a wild 
fowl gun throwing maximum charges, 
may find it well to use shot as large as 
6s—either 6s or 7s will be found best 
for ducks, depending on the pattern the 
gun makes with them. Generally speak- 
ing, large shot develops less friction and 
permits heavier charges without undue 
breech pressure than pellets smaller. 
Were I loading my shells with as much 
as 214 drams of powder, I should select 
uothing smaller than 714 shot, no mat- 
ter the game. 


Here is the 20-gauge table correspond- 
ing with that given previously for the 
28-gauge : ; 


Table of Weight of Arm in Proportion 
to Load—20 Gauge. 


LOAD— WEIGHT OF GUN— 
2 drams, % ounce..... 4 pounds 4 ounces 
2% drams, % ounce..... 4 pounds 12 ounces 


2% drams, % ounce..... 5 pounds 4 ounces 
2% drams, % ounce.....5 pounds 12 ounces 
2% drams, % ounce..... 6 pounds 4 ounces 
2% drams, % ounce..... 6 pounds 12 ounces 
2% drams, 1 ounce..... 7 pounds 4 ounces 


The third, fourth and fifth loads are 
those in common use; the sixth and 
seventh loads are not to be had in 
American factory loaded cartridges. 
(To be followed by article on 16-gauge) 
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A BEAUTIFUL CARIBOU HEAD. 


Owned by Dr. H. M. Beck of Pennsylvania; 


40-inch spread; killed in Newfoundland: 
possessing wonderful brow antlers. 
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FREAK ELK ANTLERS. ° 


Owned by Joe L. Work, an Ohio sportsman; 
considered a rare specimen. 
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THE WALL-EYED PIKE 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Piscatorially speaking, from my own 
especial and conclusive viewpoint, the 
wall-eyed pike is my prime favorite, 
providing you let the black bass remain 
in a class all by himself. Were all fish 
to be judged as together I think I would 
place preference upon the large-mouth 
bass; but taken, as in classes, let me re- 
mark upon the beauty of the pike, both 
as a fish, of sufficient elegant looks, 
and second as an introductory to a su- 
perlative sporting proposition. You 
have, in season, sir, told voluminously 
of the gracefulness (akin to the gods) 
of salvelinus fontinalis; of how with the 
erect-winged dry fly you have taken 
him at surface feeding; and you have 
used the wet fly when all other systems 
have failed and you have by far had 
the greater success using this said fly; 
you have had your salmon angling, sir, 
and your small-mouths have been taken 
in, in season, and a vast horde of other 
fish have come to your net, in season, 
but, I charge you, sir, find a fish that 
will come to net out of the usual rut 
of the seasons and we will talk shop. 
So then I shall call your attention to 
the dominance of the wall-eyed pike, 
and I shall catch him when the Novem- 
ber or the December gales ure threshing 
the earth; when all good anglers are 
home beside the fire, with rods cased 
and flies corked up well in bottles away 
from the devastating moths. Then let 
me be out, bundled up well enough, on 
the rivers or the open lakes, and I shall 
hunt out the pike in his native home for 
a trial and a most exhilarating one at 
that. The pike is not a fighter—has 
never been known to give the enthusias- 
tic follower of the immortal Walton a 
lordly battle for supremacy ; and in the 
days of summer he may have been very 
dull indeed; but hold—there are days 
when the frozen waters cast an alert- 
ness along his backbone; and the very 
demon of courage assails him and he 
will take the lure with a vim and pug- 
naciousness that equals, even over- 


shadows the top-notch leadership of 
mycropterious salmoides, the large 
mouth, at his best. Esox, the pike, is a 
friend of mine; but let me reveal some 
of his inner history. In common with 
others I lay a bold charge against him. 
He is a barbarian ;—a cold-hearted and 
cold-blooded rascal; for he will eat not 
only his own impregnated spawn, but 
his minnow offspring. And this seems 
eruel and baleful enough as it is. Wit- 
ness those eyes, as chilly as jade; 
staring, fixed upon one mark, unblink- 
ing, penetrating, heartless; as though 
to wither everything before them. But 
for all that he is a fine sporting propo- 
sition—what with a clean, unslimy 
body ; cool, hard and sweet fleshed, he 
is always an open delight to the fisher- 
man. The pike, and the wall-eyed in 
special, belongs, not to the pike family, 
but to the perch, as has once too often 
been pointed out. As a rule the wall- 
eyed perch average two, three or four 
pounds; but large specimens are always 
taken, and some fine ones go up to 
twelve, fifteen pounds. Throughout 
the middle west country the wall-eyed 
pereh run to a very good size, and it 
would seem that they have the leader- 
ship in this respect over the north, for 
throughout Minnesota the run in weight 
is always conservative. The wall-eyed 
perch is often confused with the Great 
Lakes, or Great Northern Pike. The 
Great Northern Pike is individually a 
fish for itself; as is the common, or 
eastern pickerel ; as is the muscallonge. 
In all these fish there is a great deal 
of resemblance, and their exact identity 
is often enough confused, one for the 
other. 

Often, in common with other fishes, 
the pike run in schools, and once the 
angler finds such a school he is apt to 
have sport of a kind that is fast and ex- 
citing, to say the least. There is one 
thing about the pike and pike fishing. In 
cold weather the fish is at his best. I 


have made above mention of the fact 
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that he is not identified as a fighter of 
the exceptional rank; but certainly in 
November and in December, along the 
Mississippi River you will find some 
specimens that will give you the time 
of your life and no mistake. I have, in 
December, taken them when the line 
has frozen stiff in my hands, but it is 
good sport, for the simple reason that 
but few will then go out, and you al- 
ways have luck, more or less, if you 
have ascertained during the summer 
months just where they stay. Where 
we have mild winters, fishing for the 
pike along the rivers is a_ possibility 
way into the heart of the season; and I 
would far rather fish then for them 
than in the balmy months of June and 
July. 

You will always find your pike lying 
off of the convenient sand-bars; in and 
among obstructions, or deadheads (sub- 
merged logs), and along beside the 
weeds, should any such offer them- 


selves as feeding grounds for the active 
fellows. Study your lake carefully, and 


ascertain just how the bars are lying 
and then fish accordingly. When you 
strike a bar and you have luck, then 
row back over that same place, and 
thus back and forth, end you will al- 
ways have suecess and much of it. 
There is another thing. You can never 
tell when you are going to hit onto the 
big fellow, which is liable to get away 
if you do not look out and do some 
correct trolling. Trolling is the system 
usually in foree. While there may be 
such a thing as casting for them, troll- 
ing covers all the demanded points, and 
there does not seem to be any substi- 
tute. Give me a five and a half foot 
Bristol steel rod, a durable Kingfisher 
line, a decent little regulation 100-yard 
reel and that is about all I care for as 
far as the greater part of the tackle is 
eoncerned. And say, speaking of bait, 
there are many systems and I may be 
able to offer a few suggestions that 
may not be out of place. Usually the 
frog, leading all other live baits, seems 
to have the conclusive preference, but 
then there is such a thing as a nice, live, 
healthy, wiggling live minnow, or 


perch, that will amply do as well. 
Usually all that is needed is a large 
bare hook; and the minnow is inserted 
upon this so that it will troll natural in 
the water. In hooking on your minnow, 
always be sure that the backbone is not 
touched. The mistake most fishermen 
make is to jab the hook through the 
backbone—and that ends the life of 
that said minnow. Strips of red flan- 
nel at the head of the hook helps much 
to attract the fish. A spoon, or spin- 
ner, is not a necessity. The pike seem 
to eall for natural things, and a live 
bait wins where an artificial wile will 
exactly register no catch whatsoever. 
I have used what is known as a pace 
and hooks, which is simply one gang of 
hooks connected with another by means 
of asmallchain. The one gang is hooked 
to the frog’s head, the second gang is 
hooked on behind. Forward of this 
there is a weed guard that prevents the 
hook getting tied up in the weeds. 

Early winter fishing for the pike, as 
I have before this mentioned, has an 
array of fascinations on par with the 
best. Tuck yourself away, for instance 
for a couple of days, in a tent in some 
convenient wood, sheltered from the 
winds; and make yourself comfortable 
for a few days, and you will not only 
enjoy your fishing the better, but it 
will be something eminently out of the 
ordinary. There is nothing so prolific 
of true pleasure as to come in from a 
day in the cold winds and invigorating 
air, to the promise of contentment of- 
fered by a warm fire and its aftermath 
of hot coffee and food fuel that the 
body is so craving for.’ Then the whole 
body will be in a state of exhilarating 
relaxation; and with a good fire and 
blankets near at hand, the night may 
be made an exceptionally pleasurable 
one, 

You say there is no sport for the fish- 
erman after the cold has set in? Sir, 
have you tried for the pike? When all 
others are away from the haunts of 
fish, why not break the monotony of 
things and enjoy a few days with esox, 
the pike-perch, and know the other ex- 
treme of pleasure! 





A WEST TEXAS RABBIT DRIVE 
C. C. WALSH 


To those lovers of outdoor sport who 
have never participated in a West 
Texas rabbit drive this narrative may 
prove interesting, and possibly some- 
what instructive, for be it known that 
in many portions of the plains country 
of Texas, as well as in Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia, there flourishes a rodent quad- 
ruped known as the ‘‘lepus Texanus,’’ 
and commonly called the jack rabbit, a 
very extraordinary and unusual animal. 

The jack rabbit belongs to the hare 
family, ‘‘leporidae,’’ of which a pecu- 
liar characteristic is the presence of two 
sets of small incisor teeth immediately 
behind the ordinary incisors of the 
upper jaws, so that these teeth seem to 
be double, and in fact they are so. They 
live upon grass, herbs, vegetation and 
the bark of trees, drink little water, 
multiply very rapidly, and flourish in 
teeming thousands in many of the coun- 
ties of Western Texas, particularly in 
Coke county, which appears to be the 
original home of the jack rabbit, with 
the longest ears, the thinnest legs and 
the heaviest bodies—so much so, in fact, 
that in recent years in irrigation and 
agricultural settlements they have _ be- 
come an actual nuisance and a real men- 
ace to the orchards, fields, gardens, and 
even the pastures of the farmers and 
ranchmen. 

These animals have few enemies since 
the country has settled up and the 
wolves, coyotes and serpents have been 
exterminated by the actual settlers; 
hence their uninterrupted and rapid 
multiplication has become a living ques- 
tion, and the matter of eradication is 
constantly before the people who suffer 
from their insidious depredations. 

The jack rabbit is not a symmetrical 
animal, nor is he in the least a hand- 
some creature, but the all-wise being 
who created him evidently had in mind 
the idea that ‘‘self-preservation is the 
first law of Nature’’ when He gaye him 
his wonderful power of flight. He is 
not a combative creature; on the con- 


trary, he is very timid and a real cow- 
ard when driven to cover, and is easily 
dispatched with a club or any other 
handy weapon. They have at this time 
comparatively few enemies, and against 
these they are guarded by their invisi- 
bility when crouched in the ‘‘forms,’’ 
by their keen sense of sight and smell, 
and by their wonderful acuteness of 
hearing, for the augmentation of which 
their great ears have providentially 
been developed; but if danger comes 
too near they can usually escape by 
flight, a word that approaches literal 
accuracy as a description of a series of 
high bounds, each from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length, with which their 
great hind legs carry them over the 
ground. 

The jack rabbit when grown weighs 
from eight to twelve pounds and meas- 
ures from twenty-eight to thirty-six 
inches from the points of his long 
black-tipped ears to his hind toes when 
stretched out in a ‘‘sure enough’’ run 
when really frightened. Unlike the 
small cotton-tail, or bunny rabbit, the 
jack rabbits do not burrow in the 
ground, nor live in prairie dog holes, 
nor, in fact, do they seek any shelter 
other than that afforded by a chance 
bush, a brush thicket or a patch of 
weeds in which they can ‘‘squat’’ with 
ears touching the ground; neither do 
they live in groups nor communities, 
but they go upon the principle of every 
fellow for himself; it is rarely a case 
that two or more are seen together. 
They depend for their protection large- 
ly upon their acute sight, sense of hear- 
ing and more particularly their speed, 
and when they get limbered up, when 
really frightened, there is something 
doing in the running line and no mis- 
take. No ordinary horse or dog can 
keep the pace with them, and even a 
greyhound has difficulty in overtaking 
one with a reasonable start. They are 
very shrewd in throwing a dog off the 


trail; it is no unusual sight to see them 
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EARS FROM A TEXAS JACK. 


This. pair of jack-ratbit ears was sent us by the 
author, They measure 6% inches from. skull 
to tip. 
make a run and out-distance the dog; 


then they will turn and retrace their 
steps on a back track for some distance, 
then give a tremendous leap to one side 
and squat in the grass until the dogs 
run by and lose their trail. When in 
flight they are stretched out their full 
length and their immense black-tipped 
ears stick out perfectly straight as they 
go bounding through the air at light- 
ning speed. Under such circumstances 
they are an interesting sight. 

The jack rabbit has never been much 
in demand as an article of food until 
in recent years; they are now served 
by all of the leading hotels of the South 
and many are shipped to northern hos- 
telries, where they are looked upon as 
a very attractive article of food. If 
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taken when half-grown the hams and 
loins are most excellent and are pre- 
ferred by many to even chicken or 
venison. They grow to be very plump 
and fat in seasons when food products 
are plentiful, and the meat of the half- 
grown rabbit is very fine and juicy. 

It has only been within recent years 
that the jack rabbit has become a nuis- 
ance and a pest in Western Texas 

Before the state and counties placed 
a bounty upon the bob-eat, the lobo 
wolf, the coyote, as well as other ‘‘ var- 
mints’’ which were the actual enemies 
of the rabbit, they were kept thinned 
down, but after the natural enemies 
had perished from offers of the large 
bounties, the jack rabbits began to in- 
erease and multiply in such alarming 
numbers as to become very destruc- 
tive, and some means had to be devised 
by which their increase could be cur- 
tailed. Of course some few of the farm- 
ers could build ‘‘rabbit proof’’ fences 
around their gardens, their fields, and 
even their orchards, but when it came 
to putting such a fence around a ten 
or twenty-section pasture the cost of 
such a structure became a_ serious 
question, so that it finally resolved 
itself back to the old, old rule of the 
survival of the fittest and the exter- 
mination of the transgressor. 

This evolved the modern ‘‘rabbit 
drive,’’ in which the best means of ex- 
termination has been mixed with pleas- 
ure and genuine sport, for the word 
goes out to the entire community that 
on a certain day there will take place a 
rabbit drive, and everybody is invited 
to be present and assist in some capac- 
ity. Usually from three to five ‘‘round 
ups’’ are made during the course of the 
day, and while the men and older boys 
make the drive with their guns, the 
women prepare a barbecue dinner at 
some convenient place for all hands. 

At a certain point in Tom Green 
county, Texas, a drive was to take 
place in what is known as the Mount 
Nebo settlement. Everybody was in- 
vited, even the politicians and candi- 
dates, as well as the business men from 
the county seat, San Angelo, twelve 
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miles distant. There were present about 
100 men and boys, and when we say 
boys we mean young men from 18 to 
20 years old. About fifty of the hunt- 
ers were on foot and an equal number 
on horseback. The place selected for 
this particular drive was an ideal one 
from the sportsman’s point of view. 
The ground was very level and made a 
gradual and gentle slope from the foot 
of the mountain. Mount Nebo rises 
majestically into the air to a height of 
about 1,500 feet, and stands like a 
lonely sentinel on guard over many 
thousands of acres of ranch and fertile 
valley land, a large part of which has 
in recent years been placed in cultiva- 
tion. The surrounding pastures are 
covered with a heavy growth of mes- 
quite timber, interspersed with chap- 
arral, cats-claw and cactus of the prick- 
ly pear variety, which, by the way, is 
to be strictly avoided by a hunter in 
thin trousers. At the intersection of 
two large pastures containing between 
ten and fifteen sections of land, or be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 acres, entirely 
surrounded by a _ barbed-wire fence, 
those in charge of the drive had previ- 
ously stretched around this fence a 
wire rabbit-proof netting for a distance 
from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile each way from the corner of the 
intersection ; in the corner of the fence, 
perhaps twenty feet wide and sixty 
feet long, had been constructed of the 
same rabbit-proof netting a trap with 
a single narrow opening not to exceed 
twelve inches, resembling a cattle chute 
in the entrance, with false sides, which 
always confuse ‘‘bre’r rabbit’’ when 
once inside. He finds it an easy mat- 
ter to go in, but very difficult to get 
out, for the simple reason that while 
the jack rabbit is very fleet of limb he 
has not the least sagacity and his in- 
stinct serves him but slightly under 
such circumstances. 

Having given the general setting and 
the ‘‘lay of the land,’’ it only remains 
to describe the principal event of the 
day’s outing. All those who were to 
take part in the round-up were called 
together at the ‘‘trap’’ and given ex- 
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plicit instructions by the captains in 
command, namely, B. M. Beaty, Chas. 
Brokaw, W.T. Mays and Wm. A. Posey. 
‘‘Now, boys,’’ began Col. Beaty, as 
he stood in the midst of the eager 
throng, ‘‘we are here today for work 
as well as pleasure, and I am sure that 
you will find plenty of both and lots 
of it. This ten-section pasture which 
we have prepared to drive is just full of 
jack rabbits, and we want to ‘git ’em 
out.’ Now, all of you fellows that are 
on foot, ineluding the candidates and 
politicians, will be stationed at ‘stands’ 
fifty yards apart up and down this wire 
netting fence, on either side of the trap. 
You fellows on horseback will retire in 
single file down this fence to the back 
end of the pasture, and when you reach 
the boundary fence you will scatter out 
about 100 yards apart and commence 
your drive for this corner of the fence. 
When you come to this small trap, close 
up your ranks as you approach; but of 
course most of you are old hands at the 
business, and so are the bronchos which 
you are riding, and therefore it will not 
be necessary to tell you that when the 
word is given to begin the drive, you 
will come back with a full head of 
steam, cover every foot of the ground 
in the pasture and give the rabbits no 
chance to take a back track. Kill as 
many of them as you can and we fel- 
lows will do the rest at the stands. Now 
every fellow to his place, and you men 
on horseback can all ‘beat it’ to the 
rear of the pasture’’—saying which he 
waved his hands and every man 
scampered to his stand, while fifty 
horsemen ‘‘high tailed’’ it down the 
fence in single file for the rear of the 
pasture. The men on the stations as 
sumed an expectant attitude of peace- 
ful waiting for the next thirty or forty 
minutes and prepared for the big shoot 
by laying out their loaded shells and 
taking quick aim at imaginary jack 
rabbits, wildeats and coyotes vaulting 
through the air over the hummocks. 
By this time the ‘‘outriders’’ have 
reached the point where the drive be- 
gins, and, acting upon the admonition 
of Colonel Beaty, their leader, they im- 
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mediately scattered out in ‘‘open or- 
der’’ across the pasture. The horses 
seemed to know intuitively what was 
expected of them, and being used to 
this character of work from previous 
training in rounding up eattle as well 
as jack rabbits, they entered into the 
sport with an intelligence and a seem- 
ing pleasure found only in horses on 
the Western range. In a moment they 
are in motion. The voices of the riders 
are let out to their fullest capacity and 
a merry din immediately ensues as the 
horses and riders head for the converg- 
ing lines of the trap. In a moment, 
above the babel of voices, a shot rings 
out on the morning air, immediately 
followed by another, and another, and 
another from the mounted sportsmen 
all along the line. The rabbits are in 
motion and the drive soon becomes fast 
and furious, the horses running at 
break-neck speed, dodging in and out 
and around the mesquite trees, with 
shots following thick and fast from the 
riders and every moment some swiftly- 
running rabbit jumps high into the air 
and turns a double somersault as he re- 
ceives a well-directed shot and falls 
limply to the ground. Everything and 
every horseman are moving with utmost 
speed toward the trap and the noise and 
the shooting becomes incessant; fatigue 
and even danger is forgotten and the 
diseretion of the riders is thrown to the 
winds as they press forward in utter 
recklessness of danger from unseen 
prairie-dog and gopher holes and the 
rapid turning and whirling of their 
horses. 

During this time hundreds of rabbits 
have ‘‘bitten the dust,’’ while other 
hundreds have scurried on ahead of the 
horsemen in an effort to escape, not 
realizing what awaits them a little 
further on. They are really and liter- 
ally jumping ‘‘out of the frying pan 
into the fire,’’ but they do not know it. 
And while these animated scenes are 
taking place at the rear with the horse- 
men, what are the conditions at the 
front? Those stationed on the outposts 
can now dimly hear the sound of the 
approaching horsemen; the incessant 


yelling and the muffled sound of the 
guns convey the information that it is 
time for the footmen to ‘‘clear ship for 
action.”’ In a moment one sentinel 
squatting on the ground looks out ahead 
of him beneath the low branches of the 
trees and discovers a pair of long ears 
extended in the air, attached te a body 
which is approaching in great bound- 
ing leaps. It is a rabbit fleeing from 
the din of the horsemen. As he comes 
within range of the footmen’s gun and 
another great leap through the air, 
there is a sharp report, the aim was 
well directed and with a_ spasmodic 
kick a white-bellied rabbit lies spraw- 
ling on the ground. 

But there is now no time to consider 
how it was done, nor to discuss the ac- 
curacy of the shot, for all along the 
line and all through the pasture and in 
front of the marksmen the game is 
rushing, running and jumping at top 
speed in every direction; pairs of ears 
and great, frightened eyes can be seen 
and the time for the sport of the foot- 
men is at hand. The guns are roaring 
on every side. The horsemen are rap- 
idly approaching from the rear, shoot- 
ing and yelling. The footmen along 
each line of fence are firing as rapidly 
as they can use their pump guns, 
shooting to right of them, shooting to 
left of them, shooting behind them, vol- 
leyed and thundered, and at every 
broadside many a rabbit dropped to 
rise no more, 

As the lines close in upon the nar- 
rowing circle the numberless rabbits be- 
come confused ; they lose their bearings 
and begin running in’ every direction 
without any idea of where they are go- 
ing except with the hope to escape 
somewhere; they see the barbed wire 
fence, but they do not see the small, 
abbit-proof wire attached to these 
fences. They dash headlong into the 
fences, are caught by the woven wire 
and fall back in dismay. They make 
another dash in the same direction and 
again meet with the same result, but it 
is their last trial, for by the time they 
get upon their feet again a well-direct- 
ed shot from some marksman terminates 
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their existence and the ground around 
the woven wire fence is literally covered 
with the dead, white-bellied rabbits, so 
unceremoniously halted in their wild 
race for freedom. Now the horsemen 
who have brought their horses down to 
a walk, join in a great semi-circle with 
the footmen and close in toward the 
trap, driving the game to the apex of 
the triangle made by the fences joining 
at right angles. 

The sight is inspiring and resembles 
a line of battle. The firing is continu- 
ous and deafening and the smoke rolls 
back over the horses in genuine battle 
style, while hundreds of rabbits are go- 
ing to their doom at every shot as they 
approach the trap with but a single 
opening. Through this opening they 
rush with hopes of escape. Alas! they 
do not realize they are prisoners of 
war and doomed to death. A last mad 


rush is made by the horsemen and those 
The guns cease firing at a 


on foot. 


single command and the drive is over. 
The trap is filled with rabbit prison- 
ers, but they are not fired upon, as it 
is unfair to shoot them when once in 
the trap. This sport is left to the small- 
er boys and their fun now comes in, for 
with a good, stout stick or the butt of 
a quirt they are soon in the inside of 
the trap dispatching with a well-direct- 
ed blow on the backs of the head or be- 
hind the ears, the prisoner rabbits. 

The count begins and in a httle while 
it is discovered that the drive has re- 
sulted in no less than 1,500 grown rab- 
bits, much to the satisfaction of the sur- 
rounding ranchmen and farmers; and 
while this may appear gruesome and 
contrary to the ideas of the humanitar- 
ian and the anti-vivisectionist, yet is is 
the only way to get rid of the pest and 
thus save and protect the growing 
crops, orchards, gardens and pastures 
to the inhabitants of the Western 
ranches. 
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No. 33—Races of Men 


The map of Europe has gone out of 
fashion. Perhaps the map of the world will 
change. Who knows? But let nations 
come and go as they will, races and 
geography remain the same. No matter 
how the boundary between France and Ger- 
many may twist back and forth, the Rhine 
flows on, and not all your battles can alter 
one inch of it. What can stop an army of 
a million men cannot stop a few yards of 
running water. And no matter what the 
color of the cloth that flaps in the wind 
over port and palace, over fort and farm, 
the races will stay right there. The Ger- 
mans do not necessarily mean Germany, 
neither do the English mean England. Ger- 
many or England or Bolivia may be wiped 
off the map, but the German woman re- 
mains the same with her blonde-haired 
brood, the same as the negro still is black 
though he has become an American, and 
his dark seed eligible for the White House. 
Great is the law! 

Forgetting those imaginary and compara- 
tively unimportant lines on the map known 
as national boundaries, let us take a birds- 
eye glance at Europe. 

Below us are three zones’ of races—the 
Latin in the south, the Celtic in the middle 
and the Teutonic in the north. These broad 
living ribbons stretch from the sea east to 
the line of the Slav that runs north and 
south from the Black Sea to the eastern 
nose of the Baltic. 

Now, these four lines of race are much 
mixed along their contact edges. The dis- 


tinguishing color of the Latin is black, of 
the Celt is red and of the Teuton is yellow. 
These three we broadly call white men, for 
from the Slavic line eastward to the Pacific 


we have totally different sub-species of men 
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to deal with. Their hair is black and their 
skins shade from yellow to brown. The 
French seem a cross of the three white 
races — Latin, Celt and Teuton—and the 
Slav seem a cross of the white and the 
yellow races. 

Now, the origin of all races, just like the 
origin of all other species, is still an un- 
solved mystery. Darwin did a great work, 
but a great reporter often makes a poor 
judge. The same with Darwin. Darwin col- 
lected a priceless mass of facts, but it is 
now acknowledged that his theory that the 
origin of species is due to natural selection 
is not sufficient, although it is probably one 
of the secondary causes. The difference be- 
tween dogs and cats still remains to be ex- 
plained. Also does the origin of the races 
of man. 

The best guess of today is that the dark- 
haired Latins came into Europe along the 
shores of the Mediterranean from Central 
Asia, and made the Greeks and the Romans; 
that the Celts were indigenous to Europe, 
and that the Teuton came from the north, 
probably from where is now Norway and 
Sweden. But these guesses are so broad 
and so full of loop holes that they do not 
amount to much. This guess merely ac- 
counts for their presence and distribution 
in Europe, but it in no way accounts for the 
origin of these, or of any other, races of 
mankind. The whole matter is still as open 
a question as it was in Pharaoh’s time. 
Great will be the honor of the man—he will 
rank with Newton, Shakespeare and Pas- 
teur—who makes the discovery. 

Now, what is a white man? Who is a 
white man? Were the Greeks and Romans 
white men? I doubt it. And of course the 
answer to these questions depends solely 
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on what we would call a “white man.” If 
we call a “white man” some one whom 
a high-class German, French, English, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Spaniard or American would 
have his daughter marry, then it is still 
more than doubtful if the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were white men. 

*Tis customary to speak of the Greeks 
and Romans as belonging to what we today 
call the white race, simply because it 
pleases the vanity of the whites to claim 
everything in history and in civilization as 
being due to themselves. But the Arabs 
originate algebra, the Jew gave to the world 
its white religion, the Chinaman invented 
things too many to name here. The Greek 
gave us our art and Roman our laws, 
but were they white men any more than is 
the Arab, the Hebrew, the Chinese or the 
man of India a white man? Every great 
man on earth did not belong to the white 
race, remember. The greatest empires and 
the greatest wars have not been among the 
whites, but among the yellows and the 
browns. The religion that numbers the 
most kneelers is not white, but brown, and 
with the yellow followers of Budda a close 
second or third. 

The Jew, the Chinaman and the Teuton 
are the three great races of the earth. The 
Latin and the brown have had their day, 
and the chances that the black will ever 
rule the world are remote. The Chinaman 
lives by his stomach; he fattens on what 
would starve other races. The Jew lives 
by his wits. 
turies, the prey of all other races, he, the 
Jew, the shrewdest, most adaptable of man- 
kind, has kept his race, his religion and his 
language the most pure. The Teuton lives 
by his iron hand. He exterminates every- 
thing in his path, be it an animal like the 
buffalo, a bird like the wild pigeon, a hu- 
man race like the Indian or the black tribes 
of Africa. 

Of all the races the white is the most 
cruel, the most destructive and the most 
intelligent, and by these methods he has 
conquered most of the world, except always 
the Chinese. The Chinaman is the most hon- 
est, the Jew is the most persistent. In the 
American cities today the Jew is gaining 
the most, is surpassing all other races, 
while on the farm the Latin has the grow- 


Without a country for cen- 


ing lead.. The Teuton is slowly losing in 
both American city and country. 

While Europe in war is turning Teutonic 
for the first time in history, America in 
peace is turning Jewish and Latin. This, as 
I said before, is the greatest world change 
of this inter-racial war and of this age. 
Anyone who travels much, who “sees Amer- 
ica,” knows this to be true beyond dispute. 
New York city, New England, the Pacific 
coast, all tell the same story. The Italian 
has begun to replace the negro in the cotton 
fields. The Latin and the Slav make all 
our steel, they build all our railroads. Our 
great manufacturing and farming centers 
are even today in full political and financial 
control of the Latin and the Jew. Only the 
stay-at-homes, for matters of patriotic or 
racial sentiment, attempt to deny this all 
too apparent fact. The old American is 
doomed, and in two generations will be no 
more. (See’my Campfire Talk, “The Old 
American,” in the October, 1912, issue.) 

When we speak of races, or of a yellow 
or a white man, remember that the term is 
only comparative. There is not a pure 
white, a pure yellow, black, brown or red 
man on earth. In the veins of every human 
being flows a drop or more of black blood, 
negro, if you please, and it is accompanied 
by traces of other colors—brown and yel- 
low, mostly. Men have warred too much, 
have flooded one another’s countries too 
many times, for any race to be pure, to be 
perfectly true to type as it was when it 
came into history. 

For instance, before some blue-veined, 
marble-skinned, yellow-haired, azure-eyed 
beauty flings this magazine across the 
room, let her read hér history of England 
a bit. Caesar conquered England, you re- 
member, over nineteen centuries ago. And 
the Romans stayed there for about four 
hundred years. And the Roman troops 
were as mixed a lot as ever could be gath- 
ered under the present English flag—yel- 
low, brown, white and black. Every race 
known to the world at that time, and for 
the first four centuries, came into England 
by tens of thousands, lived, bred and died 
there. All except the red races of America. 
The same is true of all Continental Europe. 

The black-haired Irish beauty owes her 
raven mane to the Spanish men who swam 
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and crawled ashore after Drake sunk the 
Armada, for the pure-blooded Irishman is 
red-haired. And the blonde Italian owes her 
golden tresses to some far-striding Goth 
who swung his Thoric hammer into the Ro- 
man provinces many centuries ago. No, 
there is not such a thing as a pure white 
man or woman on earth, any more than 
there is to be found a pure black, yellow or 
brown. The individual may not reveal a 
trace of other than racial purity, but sud- 
denly some child or great-grandchild will 
breed back many score of forgotten and 
unknown generations to another race, and 
we have thus not infrequently the pure 
blonde negro or the white with the slant 
eyes of the Orient or the flattened nose of 
the black. 

If we accept the meaning of “white man” 
as it is commonly understood today—and 
that is the only test of the meaning of any 
word or phrase—-then let us look back, and 
not so very far, either, to see where he— 


this white man-—came from. His father 
was from across the Baltic, from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, and his mother was a 


of the race native to Central 
and Northern Europe. 

In other words, the white man of today 
is practically a cross of the Teuton and the 
Celt. Neither itself is equal in 
world deeds to Thus neither 
Norway and Sweden on the one hand nor 
Ireland and the Basque people on the other, 
have ever done the things their cross-bred 
children have, who are the English, the 
French, the Germans, the Americans and 
the people of Little Russia. The Celt 
seems to have everything that the Teuton 
lacks, and the Teuton has what the Celt 
needs. 

Crossing most races results in a mongrel 
with the worst characteristics of each, but 
not so when the Teuton breeds with the 
Celt, That cross seems to retain the best 
of both races, and to eliminate the weak 
characteristics of both to a large ‘extent. 
The profoundness and thoroughness of the 
Teuton balances the shallowness and Ca- 
priciousness of the Celt, while the quick- 
ness and brilliancy of the Celt lights up the 
logy slowness of the Teuton. Broadly 


slave-widow 


race by 
the cross. 


speaking, we see this today when we com- 
pare the French and the German: one is 


mostly Celtic, the other mostly Teutonic. 
The men farther south in Italy and in Spain 
are Latin, different from both French and 
German. The English are about a balance 
between the French and the German. 

What the American is no one knows. He 
varies from Sioux to Teuton, from the ne- 
gro to New Yorker. The one distinctive 
type of American, the frontiersmen type, 
is now rapidly dying out, and the term 
“American” in a radical sense has no more 
distinct meaning than the term “European” 
or “South American.” 

And now enters a great change in the 
world’s history. Ever since the Roman 
ruled civilization the ways of the world 
have been Latin. Our laws have been La- 
tin, our religions have been Hebrewic 
passed through the Latin, our languages 
have been Latin; in fact, the world still 
obeys the sway of long dead Rome. 

When the red-haired Gauls (Celts) and 
those yellow-haired gigantic Goths (Teu- 
tons) came pouring over the Alps down into 
the plains of Italy, there came the white 
man into history. And he came with a 
sledge hammer and he was wrapped in a 
bull hide. The early Latins found lions in 
Southern France and killed them out with 
hand weapons, but decayed by a fat peace 
they could not stem the Gaul and the Goth. 
These wild white warriors poured. over the 
land and the seas of all civilization, from 
the Volga to the Nile, from Carthage to 
Moscow. They bred the white race, but 
just as Greek culture conquered cruder 
Rome, so did the now-cultured Romans con- 
quer their Gothic invaders. The Teutons, 
centuries later, under William of Normandy, 
conquered England, and French, a tongue 
alien to both conqueror and subdued, was the 
language of England for two centuries. But 
today the blended conqueror and conquered 
speak the words of the rude native hog- 
ward, which is the language of Shakespeare 
and of Kipling. 

So, though the Latin dropped the sword, 
he still held the pen, and has held it over 
the world for nearly twenty centuries. And 
right today we see in Europe the Teuton 
now enforcing his ways on the world; the 
Latin is on the wane. For the centuries to 
come the ways of Europe, in laws, re- 
ligions, manners, languages, customs, all 
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promise to be more Teuton than Latin. 
But in America the Latin civilization will 
go on, just as did the Shakespearean lan- 
guage when in England itself the English 
tongue underwent various subtle changes 
which did not affect America. The Atlantic 
divides more than land, remember, just as 
does the Pacific. 

And this—the change of Europe from La- 
tin influence to Teuton, with the continua- 
tion of the Latin influence in the two Amer- 
icas—this is the most profound world 
change of the present inter-racial war. The 
result must be too vast to make itself ap- 
parent for a long time to come, as the 
greater the change the slower does it reveal 
itself in the daily life of the family and the 
individual. This inter-racial war completes 
the downfall of Rome. What Caesar began 
the Kaiser ended. The crest of the Latin 
was Napoleon. 

In the centuries to come is it to be a 
Teutonic Europe, and a Latin America? It 
looks like it. Asia has ways of its own that 
neither Europe nor America, nor the two to- 
gether can change, or even divert. China has 
seen Greece rise and fall, has seen Rome rise 
and fall, has seen Europe change from La- 
tin to Teutonic, has seen America come up 
out of the sea and overrun a new world. 
China has seen all this; one nation has 
lived that hoary life, and ancient China ap- 
parently is but an infant. It is the oak na- 
tion, and we other nations seem but the 
leaves that come and go as the seasons 
change. 

It was impossible for that rude giant in 
the bull hide to overcome Rome. When he 
did overcome Rome it was impossible that 
he could ever overcome Roman civilization 
with a civilization of his own. But he did. 
and we are today seeing the last struggle 
of the Latin civilization against the Teu- 
tonic civilization. And in time Teutonic civ- 
ilization will probably overrun the earth— 
all except Asia, remember. Then when the 
Latin is like unto the Egyptian, and when 
the Teutonic is as was the Roman fifteen 
centuries ago, then how about the yellow 


man and his ways, and his laws, and his 
customs, and his civilization? 

Let us not forget Attila and Timour, 
Budda and Mohamet, Ivan and Nogi. Civi- 
lization has always flowed against the direc- 
tion of invasion and with the direction of 
migration. In Europe for centuries the in- 
vasions have from north to south, 
while civilization, starting from the Med- 
iteerranean shores, has reached the Arctic 
Ocean. The reason is plain, the conquered 
people have usually been the more civilized. 
Rome over Greece, the Vandal, Goth and 
Gaul over Rome, are good examples. 

‘Tis not the man and the cannon that 
conquer; ’tis the woman and the plow. The 
captured woman turns from her dead mate, 
and through her tears smiles on his killer, 
and she keeps her blood potent in the land 
by mingling it with that of her alien con- 
queror in their children. So it has always 
been from Sabine to and always 
will be. And rightly so, for the woman 
belongs to the strongest man-—he will get 
her anyhow. Men are exhorted and ex- 
pected to die for their country, but not the 
woman. ’Tis of more importance that she 
keep her race alive as the wife of the winner 
than that she have a country. 

Remembering the Goth in the Forum, and 
Bismarck in Paris, let us not forget the 
Mongolian. Before the Greek he was, and 
after the Goth he may be. He had a civili- 
zation before we came, and he may have a 
civilization after we are gone. The trues‘ 
words ever penned by white hand may 
be those of Macaulay of the South Sea 
stranger musing over the half mythical 
ruins of London and gazing thoughtfully out 
over the wastes of Europe, that once were 
as fertile and as crowded as were the plains 
of Babylon in the valley of the Euphrates. 

And who ever wins this tremendous war, 
be he Latin, Teuton or Slav, in his hour of 
triumph let him remember the Roman, the 
Greek and the Egyptian; let him not forget 
that his race is like unto a tree that has its 
uprising and its fall, and let him bow his 
plumed head before the inevitable Law of 
Time. 
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Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 67.—We Do Not Agree. 


Editor Angling Department:—I notice 
that you advocate angling as a sport for 
the ladies. It strikes me that a woman 
must lower herself in the eyes of men when 
she dons rough clothes, even overalls, and 
enters the wilderness. I can not conceive 
of fishing as a ladylike pastime.—V. H. W., 
Boston. 

Dear me; I am more than half tempted 
to leave V. H. W. to the tender mercies of 
our lady readers. I am impressed that the 
ladies met by me on stream and trail are 





A question of overalls. Compts. W. G. B,; 


Sheridan, Wyo. 


well able to care for themselves, so I beg 
them to deal kindly with Miss (?) Boston. 
The day is far past when a woman, because 
she is a woman, need hesitate to indulge 
in any of the outdoor pleasures so long re. 
garded as the peculiar possession of men. 
I have met scores and scores of woman an- 
52 


glers and have yet to meet the first with- 
out that ladylike “atmosphere” so dear to 
the hearts of women and withal so attract- 
ive to men. The women who fish and hunt 
I have found not only strong physically, but 
keen mentally. There is an iron which en- 
ters the blood only through outdoor voca- 


tions. Then shall that iron be denied our 
sisters? The harshest critic of women is 
woman. There is something about fly-fish- 


ing—the dainty tackle and deft touch — 
which appeals to the average woman, and 
there is no reason under the sun why a 
woman with a fly rod should be one inch 
less the lady than the woman with the tat- 
ting shuttle and powder puff. As for me, I 
will take the woman of the fly rod every 
time. “Rough clothes, even overalls’— 
Heaven help us! The angling editor has 
two women in his family, and the matter of 
outing clothes is quite an item. Bless you, 
sister, you can secure as natty and conven- 
tional a suit for the woods as you can for 
the drawing-room. Those ladies’ suits cost 
something, too. The editor knows. As to 
“overalls,” well, I can see no reason why 
they should not be worn in the woods by a 
woman as well as by a man. The whole 
thing is rather amusing, don’t you think?— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 68.—A Fourteen-Year-Old’s Luck. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. J. W. Em- 
merton of Venice, Cal., we show herewith a 
picture of Master Alfred Emmerton of San 
Francisco, with his 18-pound halibut taken 
from the pier in the former town. There 
are two halibut in the picture—the one be- 
hind the big fellow weighed 3% pounds. 
Both taken on the same morning. Some- 
thing to be proud of, eh? We presume this 
fish to have been the common halibut. If 
so it was not large, as théy are said to run 
up to 250 pounds. Dr. Goode had the record 
of ten or twelve captured off the New’ Eng- 
land coast, each weighing 300 to 400 pounds. 
Nilsson speaks of one taken off Sweden 
that weighed 720 pounds. A halibut of 350 
pounds would be in the neighborhood of 
seven or eight feet long and nearly four 
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A boy’s halibut catch. 


feet wide. All of which does not detract 
any from the honor due Master Emmerton. 
That a boy of 14 could and did play and 
capture such a fish, speaks well for the com- 
ing American. We would like to know just 
what species of flounder this was. 


Letter No. 69.—Serrated and Split Ferrules. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please inform me through your valuable 
Angler’s Fireside as to why a serrated or 
split ferrule is recommended in the stead 
of ordinary ferrules?—J. J., N. B., Can. 


I am wondering if you regard serrated 
and split ferrules as one and the same. The 
serrated ferrule is made with notched or 
saw-tooth caps, so that the winding may be 
placed over them. It is obvious that such 
an edge offers a substantial gain in strength 
over the straight ferrule. Nine times out 
of ten our fly rods break just at the rim of 
the ferrule—breaks over the edge of the 
ferrule, as it were. You can easily under- 
stand why. The serrated ferrule bends, or 
gives with the rod. Then, too, the serra- 
tions, wrapped with silk, aids in holding 
the ferrule in place. Split ferrules have the 
caps split with a fine saw. Can be pur- 
chased ready made, but the rodster who is 


at all handy with metal work can make 
them for himself.—O. W.. S. 


Letter No. 70.—The German Silver Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—I notice 
that you advise German silver for reels and 
rod mountings. Aside from looks, is the 
material a whit better than nickel, or as 
good as aluminum?—H. G., Alma, Texas. 


Looks alone are a sufficient recommend 
for German silver, but not the only reason 
why I urge it. German silver is durable. 
At the end of five years your reel, if it has 
received the care you should bestow upon 
it, will be as good as the day you pur- 
chased it. A nickeled reel soon wears off 
showing the brass below, and presents a 
very untidy appearance. I am under the im- 
pression that my nickel reels show wear 
quicker than my German silver. Another 
point in favor of the more expensive mate- 
rial is that the increased cost will impel 
you to take better care of the winch. Cheap 
tackle is quite apt to receive cheap care. 
That is one of the chief reasons I have for 
urging best tackle it is possible to afford. 
To be able to will a reel to a son or fishing 
friend tickles a man’s sentiment. As to 
aluminum, I would say that for light reels 
nothing could be better, and yet I have 
found it rather soft, and therefore easily 
marred. It is a truly splendid material for 
light fly-fishing, and when it is produced 
with an alloy added that shall increase its 
hardness, perhaps it will take the place of 
German silver, but I fear not in my affec- 
tions.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 71.—When Is an Eel Not an Eel? 


Editor Angling Department:—I enclose a 
photo of a fish taken from amid the rocks 
along the beach here where Old Ocean 
pokes its fingers inland. Is this an eel?— 
F. A. C., San Francisco. 


As we were unable to answer, we referred 
the matter to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
receiving the following reply: 

Angling Editor, Outdoor Life:—In reply 
to your letter of October 12, enclosing com- 
munication and photograph, recently for- 
warded to me by the Washington office of 
the Bureau of Fisheries: The fish in ques- 
tion is one of the Blennidae, commonly 
known as Blennies. They are quite far re- 
moved from the eels. It is very probably 
“Cebedichthys violaceus” Ayres, though the 
very meager description and the none-too- 
clear photograph do not tend to make for 
any great degree of certainty. The genus 
is represented but by the single species 
given. The following points of agreement 
with the information furnished, general ap- 
pearance, apparent proportions and length, 
habits and the knob-like growth, as pictured 
in the marginal sketch on the photograph, 
are quoted from Jordan and Everman 
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“Fishes of North and Middle America,” pp 
2426 and 27: “Genus Cebedichthys Ayres 
(like the Sapajou, a kind of monkey fish; 
in allusion to the peculiar monkey-like 
physiognomy as seen from the front). 














It looks more like a bullhead than an eel. 


Head short; crown with a conspicuous 
fleshy longitudal crest in the adult; : 
pectorals small, ventrals wanting . . Pa- 
cific Ocean, herbivorous, similar in habits 
to the species of “Xiphidion” (Genus Xiphi- 
dion, habits herbivorous, feeding on algae. 
Active fishes inhabiting tide pools and crev- 
ices among the rocks in the North Pacific). 

Species Cebedichthys violaceous Ayres: 
Head, 6%; depth, 6; vent nearer 
mouth than base of caudal; . . . length, 30 
inches. San Francisco to Point Conception; 
abundant; often brought into the markets. 

Color notes included for verification: 
“Dull olive grayish, mottled with lighter, 
sometimes reddish tinged; vertical fins, all 
edged with reddish; cheeks with three dark- 
er stripes, edged with paler, downward and 
backwards from the eye close behind angle 
of mouth; another above it to root of pec- 
toral; another running upward and back- 
ward from the eye, and meeting its fellow 
over the crest.” 

WALDO S. SCHMIDT, Naturalist. 


Letter No. 72.—Some Tuna Information. 


Editor Angling Department:—In order to 
settle an argument, will you please answer 
the following questions: Is the California 
tuna and yellowtail the same fish? Is the 
latter good to eat? What are the requisites 
for membership in the Catalina Tuna Club? 
—E. W. D. 

We were requested not to publish this let- 
ter, but as the questions seemed of general 
interest, we have taken the liberty of pub- 
lishing them with the answer of Mr. Holder, 
to whom we referred the matter. Mr. Hol- 
der’s letter follows.—(O. W. S.): 

Angling Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying 
to your favor of the 12th of October, beg 
to say that I am always glad to answer any 
questions of the kind your friend propounds, 
and to commence with the first one—‘“Is 
the California tuna and yellowtail the same 
fish?” No, it is uot. There are three kinds 
of tuna in California—the blue tuna, or leap- 
ing tuna, the long-finned and the yellow- 
finned. The first is “Thunnus thynnus,” 
the long-finned is “Thunnus alalonga” and 
the yellow-finned ‘is “Thunnus maculata.” 
The yellowtail is an entirely different genus 
and is “Seriola dorsalis,” and is related to 
the amber fish of Florids and the little pilot 
fish that vou find with big sharks. The 
yellowtail is a very fair market fish and in 
constant demand, and the long-finned tuna 
is the fish that is now canned in Southern 
California as “tuna” and has become as 
‘aluable in Southern California as the sal- 
non is in Canada. 

The membership in the Tuna Club is not 
dependent upon the weight of any fish, al- 
though what are called the blue button 
members are all men who have taken a 
100-pound tuna according to the club rules; 
but the catching of such a fish does not 
necessarily make them a member of the 
club. They have to be elected as in any 
club, the idea being if a gentleman or an 
acceptable person catches such a fish he is 
eligible to membership if he can be elected. 
When I first founded the club we had a 
rule that nobody could get into the club 
unless he had taken a 100-pound tuna, and 
the man who caught the largest fish was 
the president. This was finally given up, 
and today we have two or three kinds of 
membership—one made up of those who 
have taken a 100-pound tuna and who are 
the voting members. Then we have asso- 
ciate members, who have no vote, but are 
admitted because they are good all-around 
anglers, and there are honorary members 
and life members. If an associate member 
of the club catches a 100-pound tuna with 
a rod he becomes an active member ahd ac- 
quires the right to vote. There are various 
buttons which are given to men who catch 
various fishes with different kinds of 
tackles. If this does not cover the points 
your friend wishes to know, kindly advise 
me. CHAS. F. HOLDEN. 
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Trout Lore 
Chapter 12.—The Trout of the Foam. 


When I outlined this work I made no pro- 
vision for a chapter under such a title as 
that above, but as I worked along chapter 
by chapter, and especially when writing the 
one just closed, I was impressed with the 
importance of the sub- 
ject. Here, in as few 
words as possible, I wish 
to incorporate the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of 
the last twenty years, as 
well as the result of much reading. Natu- 
rally, as no provision was made for this 
chapter in the genesis of the 
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I even prick him with a hook. He was 
old and wise and shy. Then one evening, 
just as dusk was gathering, I slowly climbed 
the rapids, my mind fixed upon the pool at 
their head. Just where the water poured 
out of the pool there was a shoot of some 
twenty feet with a fall of four or five. 
Thinking that perhaps a trout might have 
taken up his abode just outside the down- 
rushing flood, as often is their habit, I sent 
my flies—two black hackles—out to the 
likely spot. Instantly a great trout—a rain- 
bow—went into the air, curved over the flies 





work, { shall repeat myself 
to some extent; yet there is 
need for the discussion, for I 
wish to cover the subject in 
such a way as will best help 
my readers and obviate an- 
swering many letters. The 
trout of the foam are as dis- 
tinct and peculiar as are the 
trout of the dead-water. If 
the latter are heavier than 
the former it is their only 
advantage, as the former are 
aided by the weight of down- 
and possessed of good tackle 
is the angler who can suc- 
rushing water. . Circumspect 
cessfully play and net a two- 
pound fish, or even a one- 
pounder, in a rapid. 

As a rule, I prefer to fish 
the dead-water and inacces- 
sible pools, not only because 
of the large trout taken, but 
also because of the greater 
skill and patience required. 
Nevertheless, I often turn to 
the white water for pan fish 
and heart-palpitating excite- 
ment. There is a certain joy 
in fearing that your tackle 
will break —if it doesn’t. I 
once located what I thought 
was a large speckled trout in 
a dead-water at the head of 
a long, tumultuous rapid. 
Several times I caught fleet- 
ing glimpses of his magnifi- 
cent pro- 
portions 
when he 
rose to ex- 
amine my 
offered 
flies, but 
always returned to the 
depths after a single glance. 
Lay after day I visited the 
dead- water, but never did 
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“We sometimes found trout lying out in the shallow rapids.” 
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“Tl often turn to the white water for pan-fish and heart- 


palpitating excitement.” 


and disappeared. Would he come again? 
I cast with little hope, but instantly the fish 
leaped, and I struck. Now, I am not going 
to tell of the battle; that is superfluous and 
impossible. Anyway, for a long twenty min- 
utes I played the trout, in the rapids and 
out of them. At last, becoming impatient 
and under estimating the strength of the 
fish, I attempted to use the net. As the net 
neared his shining body there was a leap, a 
great flop and an empty net with an en- 
tangled fly. It was all my fault, but that 
did not salve my mind in the slightest. — It 
was my big trout of the upper pool, not a 
speckled trout, as I had thought. Just why 
he came down out of the pool to bathe in the 
rushing water is a question. I hardly think 
a speckled trout of the same size would have 
made the transfer. Now, had I had that fish 


in the upper pool there is no 
question in my mind but that 
I would have succeeded in 
landing him, but the current 
was too faithful an ally. 
Some day I am going back 
to that same pool, and I hope 
I may be permitted to again 
try conclusions with that 
rainbow. 

Your experienced angler 
soon learns where to look 
for trout when they are ly- 
ing out in the rapids; indeed, 
seems to feel the presence of 








a fish. I do not know that I 
made my- 

LOCATION self cleay in 
OF FISH IN orl ‘gems 
RAPIDS rated as to 











where that 
rainbow lay. In a _ stream 
with as great a volume of 
water as that possessed, 
trout would not lie in the 
main current, but just at the 
side and well towards the 
head of the shoot. To cast 
a fly directly in the current 
would be the height of folly, 
not only because the trout 
would not see it, but also 
because it would instantly 
be swept back to the angler. 
The fly should be cast into 
the little swirl or backset 
which marges the current, 
across the current, if the 
stream be not too large. The 
fly will hesitate long enough 
to give the fish its oppor 
tunity. Strike instantly. In 
sal a swift current you can not 
strike too quickly; indeed, 
the trout will often hook 
himself without effort on 
your part. Other spots be- 
loved of the swift-water habitue are the 
little pools below and above rocks. 
Always where you’ see a_ gray old 
boulder showing its water - varnished 
head above the flood, you will find 
a miniature pool gouged out by the cease- 
less action of the current; usually be- 
low, but sometimes above. Cast your flies 
a little ahove the exact spot you wish to 
fish, and retrieve them with a quartering 
motion over the water. Always fish rapids 
from below, not simply because trout lie 
with their heads upstream—there is some- 
thing in that—but because it is much easier 
to hook fish when casting over them. | ! 
have experimented at length and have come 
to the conclusion that rapids always should 
be fished from below. When the water 
boils along the bank, if there be a cranny 
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or crevice amid the rock or a hole in the 
bank, look for a trout. Even a board or 
stick of drift wood caught on a rock is 
pretty sure to shelter a small fish. In fish- 
ing a rapid fish skillfully and carefully. 
Do not allow even a small and unprepos- 
sessing appearing bit of water to pass un- 
noticed. Always drop your flies in every 
opening. Again and again I have taken good 
fish where I least expected to do so. It is 
the patient, painstaking angler who fills his 
basket. 

It is impossible to offer much advice upon 
the playing of fish in the rapids, the angler 
being almost wholly at the mercy of the 
warring currents. If the rapid be fierce and 
possessed of a volume of water, there is but 
one way to play a heavy 
fish—coax him down 
through the rocks to 
the quiet pool below and 
there vanquish him. To 
attempt to net a heavy 
fish in rough rapids is suicidal. Witness 
my disaster as related at the first of this 
chapter. When the current adds its strength 
to that of the fish, there is but one thing 
for the rodster to do—the behest of the cur- 
rent. To attempt to swing a pound trout 
free of the water, even supposing you are 
using a rod fitted to the work, is very fool- 
ish; the chances are good to lose a leader 
or at least the fly. Take time and work the 
fish into some little pool or back-water, 
from which you can lift him with the net. 
Take ample time. Work slowly. Do not 
get excited. (There is no danger of that, 
of course! ) 

I presume we may not understand clearly 
just why trout love to lie in the rapids. In 
hot weather, when the streams are low, they 
undoubtedly seek such localities because 
the water is more thoroughly aerated. 
When we find them ly- 
ing at the foot or side 
of foaming rapids it is 
probably because they 
find the location good 
for food hunting, the 
current bringing down with it insects, 
worms, bugs and all manner of fish deli- 
cacies. Upon the other hand, during bright, 
warm days in early spring we sometimes 
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find trout lying out in the shallow rapids, 
hardly deep enough or possessed of water 
enough to be called rapids—rather ripples. 
What are they doing? “Sunning them- 
selves,” the older anglers tell us, and for 
want of a better reason we may as well let 
that pass. When the fish seek out the shal- 
lows to bask and dream, the angler may as 
well unjoint his rod, at least take himself 
to other portions of the brook. I have never 
had very good luck when the fish mani- 
fested a desire to contemplate the sky, and 
never have I taken a fish from the clear 
shallows with flies. 

In closing this chapter, a few words upon 
the always interesting subject of tackle 
may not be out of place. As to the rod, all 
will depend upon what you fish for. If 
your ambition is to land as many fish as 
possible, then secure a 
cane pole, a la the small 
boy, but if you fish for 
sport and are willing to 
let the heavy fish go 
with the water, down to 
the open pool or liberty, then employ the 
regulation rod, the one that fits you and you 
can handle most skillfully. I ordinarily em- 
ploy a rather heavy rod, of five or six 
ounces, because a light rod will often come 
to grief in the stress and strain of white 
water. Another reason for using a heavy 
rod is that given in the last chapter, ability 
to make long casts and increased. control of 
hooked fish. However, truth compels me 
to confess that I have courted thrills by 
going up against white-water fish with a 
little dandy, fairy rod of three and a half 
ounces; never have I broken the rod, but 
I have secured thrills of several sorts and 
varying magnitude. My advice to the aver- 
age angler is simply—don’t. The line 
should be somewhat heavy, size E or F. 
Leader of ordinary length. Any standard 
pattern of flies, adapted to the stream and 
season, will prove satisfactory. They may 
run somewhat large in the larger streams, 
of a dark color if white water predominates. 
In the smaller creeks employ the smaller 
flies, even the midgets. More of which in 
the next chapter upon “Trout of the Little 
Brooks.” O. W. SMITH. 
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Casting Live Frogs 


This is the day of artificial lures. To 
prove the assertion we have only to glance 
into the show cases at the tackle store, 
where lures of all shapes, sizes and colors 
are shown. Lures, unlike any reptile, fish, 
bird or animal that ever crawled, swam, 
flew or walked. I once asked a manufac- 
turer what a particular monstrosity created 
by his company was supposed to represent. 
“Well,” he replied, “I can not say that it 


represents any known creature, but it will 
catch bass. Suppose you take this sample 
home with you and try it out at your first 
opportunity.” Of course I did, and the thing 
caught fish, all right. Why, the black bass 
seemed to hate it, and I thought struck at it 
in anger. Neither can I blame them much. 
Certainly such a monstrosity had no busi- 
ness in the water. Do not turn down a lure 
simply because it does not look like any 
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known fish food; it may be just the “coun- 
terfeit presentment” needed to turn a bar- 
ren day into a prolific one. Yes, I am a 
user and an advocate of artificial lures, so 
for that very reason I think you should give 
me a hearing when I set out to talk upon 
bait-fishing—live bait-fishing. 

Time was when the only orthodox bait 
for black bass was live frogs or minnows, 
and that they were “good medicine” many 
an old-timer is ready to testify. In this 
paper I am going to discuss casting live 
frogs, not because I consider them superior 








Fig. 1. 


to the artificial lures, but because there are 
days and waters when and where the gym- 
nastic amphibian is the key to success. As 
this is to be a discussion of frog-casting, the 
question of deep fishing will not be touched 
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here. Later, perhaps, we will take up the 
other branch of the sport. 

Not every water is adapted to the sport. 
You would not think of attempting to fish 
for trout with grasshoppers where grass- 
hoppers never hopped, neither should you 
go out to a clear lake, devoid of snags and 
aquatic vegetation, where the voice of a 
frog is never heard, and cast. A lake sur- 
rounded with low, marshy land, such as is 
usually found at inlet and outlet, or one 
with broad-reaching beds of water lilies, is 
sure to support frogs. If frogs and bass are 
found in the same water all the angler has 
to do is to learn how and where to cast, and 
success is assured. The “how” includes 
tackle, and the “where,” fish knowledge. 
Both are necessary. The best of tackle 
alone does not fill a creel, neither will fish 
knowledge unsupported work a miracle. 

In the matter of tackle, the froggist’s par- 
aphernalia, save for what we may call ter- 
mina! tackle, differs not at all from that 
employed by the user of “plugs.” The same 
style of casting rod, your favorite make and 
material; the same style of reel you use 
when casting with lures, level-winder, free- 
spool, self-thumber, or what not; the line, 
the best bait-casting line you can afford. 
But when we get to the end of the line— 
the hook—we must pause. Before we select 
a hook let us levy upon our fish knowledge. 
When feeding, bass lie in the weeds or in 
the lily pads, ready to rush out upon un- 
suspicious frogs and minnows. Now, to cast 
an ordinary baited hook into a tangle of 
weeds and plant roots is to court a vege- 
table snag unless a fish seizes the frog 
before the fisherman begins to retrieve his 
bait. If we were certain to hook a fish at 
every cast we would not need to worry 
about the hook, but alas! that may not be. 
First, then, for frog-casting, the hook must 
be as near “weedless” as possible; secondly, 
a frog will not stand much casting, as his 
flesh is soft and the hook soon pulls out, 
therefore the hook should have, in addition 
to weed guards, some arrangement to hold 
and support the frog. 

In Fig. 1 we show four forms of weedless 
hooks. A is a plain weedless hook, the 
point being protected with a bifurcated 
wire, with sufficient spring to ward off 
weeds, but easily pressed down by striking 
fish. Of course the frog or minnow is 
hooked through the lips. B shows the same 
style of hook with a weight added to the 
shank so that the bait must travel in an 
upright position, a step in the right direc- 
tion. C discloses another style of weed 
guard, a coil spring, which I have found 
very effective. You will note that this par- 
ticular hook has a spoon attached, though 
they are made without. D shows still an- 
other style of weed guard—a simple steel 
wire capped with a boll that effectively pro- 
tects the point of the hook. This hook is 
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also shown with a spoon here, though like 
the last, can be secured without. Quite a 
little has been said regarding the legiti- 
macy of employing both bait and spoon, the 
contention being that to do so is to violate 
the high ethics of sportsmanship. It would 
seem that if one is going to troll, let him 
troll, and if he is going to cast, let him 
cast. However, I am going to leave the 
much-mooted question to the individual an- 
gler; it is a matter I can not decide. 

In Fig. 2 we show two combination hooks, 
one of which deserves to be called a frog 
harness. A is simply a double weedless, the 
upper hook with weight attached so that the 
frog travels in an upright manner. The ad- 
vantage of this hook is found in the support 
the frog gets from the rear, the near hook 
passing up between his legs, and the diffi- 
culty a fish will have in attempting to 
“strike short.” Very good for pike, but 
questionable as regards bass, for the latter 
fish strikes from the side and turns frog 
before swallowing. Almost any two weed- 
less hooks can be arranged in this combina- 
tion. B shows a good frog harness, though 
there are several other forms upon the 
market. The upper weedless hook is passed 
through the lips of the frog, the two rear 
hooks up between his legs, the string wraps 
about his body and is fastened in the 
grooves shown in the weight. The frog’s 
body itself makes the rear hooks practically 
“weedless” and the forward hook has a regu- 
lation guard. It is a good outfit for the pur- 
pose. The forward hook is also made with 
a tubular spoon, and those fishermen who 
can use both bait and lure will find it a 
fish-getter. 

I experimented quite at length regarding 
the attractivity of spoons with and without 
the frog, and with frogs with and without 
the spoon, with the result that when fish 
will not take either one I find that they 
will take both in combination. For instance, 
I was trolling for pike in a northern lake, 
and without result. Then my companion, 
who was acquainted with the water, advised 
the addition of a frog. One was caught and 
added to the treble of the spoon, and in 
less than five minutes I had hooked an 
eight-pound pike. We trolled with frogs 
alone and the fish paid no attention to our 
bait, but when we used the two in combina- 
tion we always got a strike in short order. 
Explain it if you can. Of course that was 
not casting, and is inserted here as a side- 
light upon the question under discussion. 

It is hardly needful to say anything re- 
garding the modus operandi of casting, be- 
cause it differs in no essential from that 
employed with lures. However, the angler 
should be admonished to cast gently and 
watch his back cast. A snap is to be avoid- 
ed of all things, for it is an easy matter to 
snap off a frog, even when fastened to the 
hook with a harness. Cast with care into 
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the little open places amid the weeds. Re 
member that a frog never strikes the water 
sidewise or backside down. Cast a la na 
ture. In fact, when fish are shy, better 
results will always be secured if we go 
about our work with circumspection and 
care. In casting amid weeds, and as pointed 
out before, there is little use in employing 
frogs upon the surface elsewhere, one should 
cast from a boat towards shore. Always 
cast towards weeds, never over them. 
Early morning and from 5 to dark is about 
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the best time for such fishing, simply be- 
cause bass are then “on their feed.” Little 
use angling for any fish when not feeding. 
Do not go about frog-casting in a slap-bang 
style; cultivate a ladylike nicety. 

There are certain frogs that seem more 
attractive to bass than others. Bull frogs 
are almost useless, and the small green 
meadow frogs are preferred. Do not select 
a large frog under the impression that 
“large bait means large fish.” Large bait 
means no fish instead. The most conveni- 
ent way of transporting frogs is in a cloth 
bag; a small salt or sugar sack will do. 
More than once I have cut out my pants 
pocket for the purpose. You can carry a 
dozen frogs in an average-sized salt sack 


without danger. A string should be at- 
tached to the top for a binder, a good large 
cord, so that when your hand trembles with 
eagerness you will have no difficulty in 
handling it. The mouth of the sack can 
be opened and a single frog removed with- 
out difficulty, which is not the case with a 
bucket, as many of us can testify. To have 
three or four frogs escape at once is vexa- 
tious, as perhaps some readers of this mag- 
azine can testify. I remember having three 
jump from my boat once upon a time, and 
I sat helpless while a hungry pike made a 
dinner upon them. O. W. SMITH. 


(Note.—This article will be followed by 
one upon weedless lures.) 


The Influence of Sound upon Fishes 


I have just been re-reading Bureau of 
Fisheries Document No. 752, which treats 
of “Effects of Explosive Sounds, Such as 
Those Produced by Motor Boats and Guns, 
Upon Fishes.” I would advise every angler 
to read the pamphlet. The conclusions of 
the author, Prof. G. H. Parker, S.D., are as 
follows: “The sounds produced by motor 
boats are extremely faint under water and 
have little influence on the movements and 
feeding of fishes. Such influence as they 
do have is temporary and very much re- 
stricted in local extent. Single explosive 
sounds, like the report of a gun, may star- 
tle fish and cause them to cease feeding, 
but these responses are also temporary and 
local. Although most sounds are repellent 
to fish, some may serve as lures to par- 
ticular species.” : 

The above “conclusions” may be some- 
thing of a surprise to the average angler, 
though they are in line with the results of 
my own experiments. Certainly the fish 
with which our author experimented were 
not the so-called “game fish,” but such spe- 
cies as killifish, kingfish and scoup, all 
known to be sensitive to sounds. The re- 
sult of his experiments with impounded 
mackerel were practically the same. An 
observer, placed where he could. watch 
every move of the school, reported that 
they seemed wholly undisturbed by the pas- 
sage of a motor boat, either with the ex- 
haust pipe above or below the water. Yet 
the same fish darted away when the ob- 
server stood up in the boat. A shadow 
passing over the surface of the water 
seemed more disturbing than actual sounds. 

I recently experimented with three va- 
rieties of fish—-trout, the eastern brook, 
black bass, large-mouth and common yellow 
perch. 

The gregarious habits of perch are well 
known. Induce one to bite, and it is “dol- 


lars to doughnuts” that more will follow. 


I was fishing a little inland lake, and one 
morning I sat in my boat watching the 
actions of a school of medium-sized perch 
which crowded about my worm-baited hook 
like hungry pigs at a trough of swill. They 
pushed and jostled one another, each seek- 
ing to have first chance at the tid bit. I 
shouted, sang and whistled, yet they man- 
ifested not the least concern. Then I 
struck the bottom of the boat sharply with 
my heal, but not moving head or shoulders. 
All displayed some concern and the larger 
fish sank slowly to the bottom, though 
feeding continued. Always when I struck 
the boat a wave of excitement passed 
through the school and some fish darted 
away, but promptly returned. There was 
nervousness and excitement manifested, 
but not real fright. Upon the other hand, 
when I moved my body—it was a bright 
day and the water very clear—the fish 
darted away instantly and were loath to 
return, neither could I be sure that it was 
the same group of fishes that again gath- 
ered about my hook. This experiment was 
repeated again and again, morning after 
morning, and always with the same result. 
Necessarily I was compelled to conclude 
that conversation and sound above the 
water had no effect upon perch, and con- 
cussion directly in contact with the water 
was little disturbing. While upon the 
other hand, movement, however slight, was 
noticed and feared. 

My experiments with black bass have 
naturally been more restricted, as anyone 
at all acquainted with the habits of the fish 
will realize. When the male bass is guard- 
ing the nest or protecting the fry he ,is not 
very sensitive to motion or sound, but at all 
other times a hint of movement is all that 
is required to send him dashing away in a 
panic of fright. In a little lake much fre- 
quented by me the bass feed at the mouth 
of a creek along towards sunset and seem 
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not at all disturbed by conversation and 
loud shouts, though the report of a shotgun 
close to the water’s edge causes them to 
remain quiescent for five or ten minutes. 
I am certain that if the gun were fired in 
the air, without any connection with the 
earth, the bass would pay no attention. I 
am impressed that a sound must be of suf- 
ficient force to cause the water to vibrate 
in order to alarm fish. It is not the noise, 
but the vibrations communicated to the wa- 
ter that produces alarm. Certainly a gun 
fired into the water would frighten the fish, 
but we can not say those fish were afraid 
of the sound. 

I am acquainted with a small, rapid river 
in which the bass have formed the habit of 
feeding upon insects, because the latter are 
numerous in season and the fish’s natural 
food, crustacea, is not overly plentiful. One 
evening along toward the latter part of 
June the bass were rising freely close in 
shore and wherever outreaching snags of- 
fered safe lurking places, so I threw aside 
my fly rod, determined to carry on my ex- 
periments at the expense of my creel. Care- 
fully making my way down to the very 
edge of the water, I sat down and waited. 
Bass were constantly rising almost at my 
feet, and though I shouted like an old-time 
Methodist exhorter, they paid no attention 
to my noise. A stone cast upon the water 
seemed actually to attract them, though 
several cast in rapid succession drove them 
from the surface for fully five minutes. 
When I moved along the shore, walking in 
plain sight of the water, a flitting May fly 
was sufficient cause to bring two or three 
bass to the surface. All in all, the river 
fish seemed less shy than those of the lake. 
Upon the other hand, there have been times 
when a single fleeting shadow has alarmed 
river fish, and in order to cast from the 
shore successfully it was necessary to move 
with extreme caution and cast from behind 
a stump or stand in the shade of a tree. 

I have found trout more sensitive to sight 
than sound, a careless footfall or the crack- 
ing of a dead brush being sufficient cause 
to send every member of a school into the 
darkest recesses of a pool. Conversation 
can be carried on with impunity along any 


trout stream ever fished by me, popular be- 
lief to the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
natural to whisper if you wish to communi- 
cate with a companion, and personally I 
had rather angle in absolute silence. How- 
ever, I am firmly convinced that the trout 
fisherman should regard his feet more than 
his lips. Fish “hear’—feel—sounds through 
the skin very. much as we feel the vibra- 
tions of a piano when our hands are in con- 
tact with it, while certain fishes sense low 
vibrations by means of the lateral-line or- 
gans. It follows that the sound must cause 
vibration of the water if it is to reach the 
fish. I have not mentioned the so-called 
“internal ears,” for science is not wholly 
agreed as to their functions. 

Again and again I have demonstrated to 
my own satisfaction that trout are more 
afraid of a passing shadow, such as that 
cast by a passing bird or a carelessly han- 
dled rod, than they are of conversation and 
the like. It is a time-worn belief that trout 
will not rise during a thunderstorm, yet I 
have again and again demonstrated that 
they will feed in the midst of the most 
terrific electrical displays. On the last day 
of the season just closed (August 30, 1914) 
I, in company with a friend, was fly-fishing 
on a little tumultuous and rocky stream, 
such a stream as is supposed to be influ- 
enced by thunder because of many boul- 
ders. About half past twelve there broke 
such a thunderstorm as it has seldom been 
my fortune to be exposed to. So dark did 
it become that 1 was unable to see my flies, 
save when the vivid lightning illumined the 
surface of the water. Yet trout rose with 
avidity until the heavy rain roiled the water 
to such an extent that it was impossible 
for the fish to discover the flies. We found 
a few worms and caught twenty trout, in 
spite of the storm. 

I might continue, multiplying illustrations 
from my own experiences and experiments, 
but time and space are both exhausted. My 
conclusions are as follows: Sounds not di- 
rectly communicated to the water have lit- 
tle influence upon fish. A fish is more 
afraid of shadows than of sounds. A break- 
ing twig or heedless footfall upon the bank 
of a trout stream is to be avoided. 

O. W. SMITH. 

















AN ACT 
TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF 
STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR PURSUIT. 
BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
GUM ois vicentnereernes 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear 
with a steel trap, or set, for the purpose of trapping any animal 
whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known 
and designated as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any 
time of the year set a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of 
trapping or capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. 
Anyone found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen 
outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state at 
any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting of 
such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or 
capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

No person shall at any time of the year, except between Sep- 
tember 1 and July 1 (which shall be considered the open season 
on these animals), take, pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear 
in any manner whatsoever, with these exceptions: That for the 
purpose of propagating and holding in any public park or zoolog- 
ical enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any pub- 
lie museum, the State Game Commissioner may, at his discretion, 
issue permits for the taking of such animals at any time of the 
year. Or where it has been shown that a bear has committed dep- 
redations sufficient to warrant his being killed, the State Game 
Commissioner may make provision for his death. 

No person shall take, during the open season on bears, more 
than two of the kind commonly known as black, brown or cinna- 
mon bears, of either sex, nor more than one grizzly bear of either 
sex. The possession during the closed season of any part of such 
animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of 
not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to im- 
prisonment for not more than sixty days, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 


This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence 
with America’s leading sportsmen and naturalists. In its present text it is 
not meant tou entirely conform to the needs of all states, but is intended to 
include the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protection in 
the United States, with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., to con- 
form to the requirements of any of the several states. We corisider the 
bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for example. 
Volunteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing 
this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this winter. Game 
associations and prominent sportsmeén can do a great work in this cam- 
paign. Write J. A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.. if further 
particulars than those set forth in the following pages are requiref. 





























Up to within a comparatively few years 
ago none of our wild game received any 
legal protection. Finally as our country 
settled up the necessity for protecting the 
creatures of the wild became apparent, and 
bills were passed by our more progressive 
states, naming closed seasons and limit- 
ing the number to be taken in the open 
season. As time went on and the game be- 
came scarcer these open seasons were re- 
stricted, the bag limits were reduced, 
females and young were placed on the pro- 
hibited list and other reforms were put into 
operation by our several states to insure 
the preservation of our wild animal life. 
Later it became necessary in some states 
to prohibit the killing of any animals of 
certain species at any time of year, so de- 
pleted had these species become. 

Through all this evolution of our game 
laws there has stood one picturesque 
American animal without protection, trying 
to hold out against great odds—an animal 
for whom there has been no mercy, and 
against whom it seems Creation itself has 
continually held a grudge. There are only 
two states in the Union that have any pro- 
tective measure on their books in favor of 
bears. They are Pennsylvania and Louisi- 
ana. In Pennsylvania they may be taken 
only from October ist to December 31st 
inclusive, and in Louisiana from November 
Ist to January 3ist inclusive. Brown bears 
may be taken in Alaska from October 3l1st 
to July ist inclusive. 

The misconception in the minds of the 
average person about the depredations of 
bears is largely responsible for this condi- 
tion. Many big game hunters do not fully 
realize what a harmless creature the aver- 
age bear is. Even the “ferocious” grizzly 
will sneak off and leave the country at the 
approach of man. Lie out over night on 
a trail frequented by grizzlies, and you will 
be given a wide berth when they come 
along. You are as safe from them while 
sleeping in the open as if you were in jail. 
The only danger in hunting grizzlies is in 
their being discovered while in an aggres- 
sive mood at very close quarters or wound- 
ing one at very close range. Even then 
there isn’t one grizzly in a dozen that will 
charge. 

As to their depredations on stock, such 
charges have been greatly exaggerated. 
While some old grizzlies have been known 
to kill stock in very exceptional cases, yet 
it is a fact that they do not habitually prey 
on stock nor would all the damage done 
by all the bears on the North American con- 
tinent to stock amount to as much as the 
damage done every year to hay and grain 
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by the deer, elk, moose and antelope of 
our country. It is very often the case that 
the depredations of a mountain lion are 
laid at the door of a bear. Bears very 
rarely kill game, such as deer, elk, etc.— 
(we have never known of an authenticated 
instance of such killing), whereas we have 
witnessed one case of a yearling deer be- 
ing killed by even the little bob-cat, and 
know of many others. While hunting bears 
in Wyoming on one occasion we came 
across a doe (pregnant with fawns) that 
had been killed by a lion a few hours be- 
fore time of finding. We happened along 
that way a few days later and found that 
the entire carcass had been devoured by a 
bear. If we had not seen the work of the 
lion, and were unfamiliar with the habits 
of bears, we might have believed that the 
deer had been killed by the bear. 

Bears probably would kill game at cer- 
tain times of year, at least as readily as 
they would stock, if they were fast enough, 
but ordinarily a deer or an elk has no 
trouble in getting away from a bear. The 
members of the deer family have at least 
two very superior senses that aid them 
getting away from Bruin—their eyes and 
their legs. 

In consideration of the fact that one of 
our grandest American game animals will 
soon be exterminated unless something is 
done to protect him; and in consideration 
also of our deepest admiration for this 
animal, the disappearance of which from 
our continent would remove one of the 
sublimest figures from our woods and 
mountains, we have prepared a bill to sub- 
mit to the legislatures of some of the states 
this winter asking relief from all kinds of 
traps, and also asking for a closed season 
on them for a certain number of months 
(during which time the fur of these animals 
is no good anyway), and a limit on the 
number that may be killed in a season. We 
hope our sportsman friends will rally to 
our support in this movement. We want 
the sportsman clubs to take it up, pass 
resolutions in favor of it, publish these 
resolutions, and in every way possible 
work up a campaign of education among 
the people on the good qualities of the bear 
family. We want the sporting goods deal- 
ers with us on this proposition, and we 
ask them to talk bear to every man who 
enters their store. We need to work up a 
strong campaign of education to offset the 
prevailing opinion regarding these animals. 

It is our hope to be able, not only to in- 
fluence proper closed seasons and bag 
limits on bears, but to get every state in 


the Union to forbid the use of that horrible 
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instrument of torture, the steel trap. If 
there has ever been an iota of an excuse 
for trapping by steel trap, deadfall, snare 
or pen, we have never discovered it. 

Let our sportsman friends of the outlying 
states frame up measures containing the es- 
sentials of this bill, send us copies for our 
approval, and we will assist them in having 
these bills passed in their respective states. 
We hope to receive many assurances from 
our sportsmen friends that this will be 
done. 

Bear trapping is no sport. It is cruel 
torture to hold any animal in a trap for 
periods ranging from an hour to a week— 
frequently longer and often subjecting them 
to a slow death from starvation. We have 
known of many instances where bears were 
caught in a trap and allowed to die. When 
the trapper goes to the scene, what does 
he find? Every vestige of herbage eaten, 
the bark and part of the wood from the 
trees scraped off to sustain life, and the 
emaciated carcass of the animal lying 
where it fell. 

There are laws on the statute books of 
some of our states even offering a bounty 
on vears—a libel on the good sense of the 
lawmakers and sportsmen of those states. 

We could fill these pages with many 
other arguments, some taken from personal 
experiences in the hills, to show why the 
bears of North America should be pro- 
tected: but we have received so many com- 
munications (in reply to a letter sent out 
on this subject recently) from eminent 
sportsmen, hunters and woodsmen of Amer- 
ica, voicing eloquent appeals for the sake 
of the bear, that we shall be content to 
let our case rest on their pleas. Extracts 
from some of the most important of these 
letters we reproduce herewith: 

When we first decided on the launching 
of such a measure last September we 
wrote to Dr. W. T. Hornaday, of the New 
York Zoological Society, and the giant pil- 
lar of game protection in this country, en- 
closing to him a rough draft of the bill. 
This first bill allowed a more liberal bag 
on each kind of bears than does the one 
presented herewith. Dr. Hornaday, with 
his characteristic enthusiasm wired us as 
follows (which again demonstrates. the 
truth of the old axiom, “If you want some- 
thing done quick and well, go to the busy 
man”’): 

“TI think your proposed bag limit on bears 
entirely too generous and very bad for the 
bears. Make your proposition two black 
bears, one grizzly and one Alaskan brown 
bear per season and I will support you 
strongly, W. T. HORNADAY.,” 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—I cannot too strongly 
commend any effort on your part to protect 
the bears. he grizzly bear is rapidly be- 
coming extinct in the United States and parts 
of Southern British Columbia, Farther to the 
north it is sufficiently abundant and holds its 


own. Very rarely in the United States the 
grizzly becomes a cattle-killer. 

In Alaska and Yukon and the North the 
bears do not kill big game, nor molest peo- 
ple (with rare exceptions, and then owing to 
some unusual circumstance), nor do they 
touch stock, This is a fact, no matter what 
you hear to the contrary. Bear stories are 
common, but when you chase them down to 
facts you find most of them unreliable and 
the others misunderstood. 

I do not favor a uniform law about bears 
in all the states—that is, if the states are 
to permit the shooting of grizzlies. I do 
strongly favor a close season on the grizzly 
in all states for a term of years, except when 
it is proved that a bear becomes a cattle- 
killer, and then this special bear should be 
killed. One of the greatest points in protect- 
ing bears is to prohibit the sale of hides, 
heads and claws. CHAS. SHELDON, 
— of “Wilderness of the Upper Yukon,” 

ete. 

Vermont. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Any law that will 
protect bears for sporting purposes, and 
which will make it illegal to use steel traps, 
will please me. 

During the most successful moose hunt 
in Nova Scotia from which I have just re- 
turned, strange noises were heard one day, 
coming apparently from a swamp some two 
miles away from camp. We took these for 
the lowing and whining of a cow moose, 
but the third day I determined to investi- 
gate, and made my way carefully to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the “cow,” where I 
could hear every breath and wheeze that 
were taken while emitting the most curious 
and horrible mixture of groans, whines and 
calls that I ever listened to. On creeping 
within forty yards of the beast, I discov- 
ered that it was a bear with its paw, a front 
one, fast in a large trap, the clog-pole of 
which was caught between two trees. The 
true character of the cries that I had heard 
for two days and longer at once appeared. 
What I had laughed at as the crazy mouth- 
ings of an amorous cow were but the ag- 
onized groans of a bear dying~-in torture. 
I at once shot the poor beast, not even 
waiting for a camera-shot, which I would 
much like to have had. You should have 
seen the mute but eloquent signs of the aw- 
ful struggle for escape from suffering that 
the martyred animal left, the digging up 
of the earth, the ripping off of bark and 
chewing up of small shrubs and even big 
bites in larger trees. I am no weakling, I 
believe, and I don’t object to killing things 
if I need to, nor have I any sentimental 
ideas about the “sanctity of life,” but I 
must confess that I had some trouble in 
keeping back the tears, partly perhaps of 
anger, as I viewed this poor animal, killed 
in a barbarous way for the sake of a few 
dollars. Shame on the civilization. -Shame 
on the churchgoers and the preachers who 
let a state of things like this go on with 
their full knowledge, The use of steel 
traps should be prohibited by every state in 
the Union and every province of Canada, 

EDWARD BRECK, 
Author of “Our Wilderness Pets,” Etc. 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—yYour letter of Sep- 
tember 22, with draft of proposed law for 
the protection of bears, has been forwarded 


to me here from Washington. I quite 
agree with the general features of the pro- 
posed act, but would recommend the in- 
sertion of an additional clause permitting 
stockmen to kill bears found destroying 
their cattle, sheep, or hogs, this being sim- 
ple justice and in accord with the usual 
exemption in the case of other game ani- 
mals. I cannot reply in detail to your ques- 
tion about damage done to live stock by 
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bears for the reason that such a reply 
would involve the writing of a volume. At 
the present time, however, grizzlies are so 
rare in most parts of the United States 
that the damage done by them in this line 
is practically negligible. 

You ask my opinion as to the numbers 
permitted to be killed during the open sea- 
son. This should vary with the varying 
conditions in the different states. In cer- 
tain states one black and one grizzly would 
be enough. In others, where bears are 
more plentiful. there would be no harm in 
killing more. Recommendations on this head 
might fittingly be made by the Game Com- 
missioners of the several states. 

. HART MERRIAM, 

For many years Chief Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and now engaged in writing what will be 
the most exhaustive treatise on the bears 
— in America, 

a 


My Dear McGuire:—I thank you for your 
work in bringing forth a bill to protect the 
bears and to forbid the use of the barbarous 
steel trap. My inclination would be to go 
still further than your tentative bill plans. 
First of all, within the bounds of the United 
States I would have four or five years for 
a closed season on all bears. If such legis- 
lation is not now possible, then I would 
limit the open season to not exceed two 
weeks and the number of bears to not more 
than two. I would also forbid the use of 
dogs in the hunting of bears. 

From long and special investigations I 
feel safe to say that bears do but very 
little damage to big game or live stock. I 
know that there are some rare exceptions 
to this statement. In the realm of eco- 
nomic biology I would rate them high and 
the peculiar realm which bears occupy in 
the wonderland of the wilds and our rela- 
tion to the wilderness, has value greater 
than can be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Bears are verging on extermination, and I 
would like to see them multinly. As soon 
as the time should come that they are too 
numerous or if any one should be obnox- 
ious at any time, these problems can be 
easily managed. Any way, I feel that it is 
time to quit hunting with dogs; that the 
use of the steel trap is absolutely inexcus- 
able, and that if there be an open season 
on bear, that the number be not more than 
two and the open season not to exceed two 
weeks. 

I thank vou and congratulate you for this 
good start in the putting of a check on the 
best of our vanishing wild life, and I hope 
to be able to help you push this legislation 
for bears, ENOS A. MILLS, 
— of “Wild Life in the Rockies.” Etc. 

olo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The spirit of your 
proposed bill is commendable. The exist- 
ence of wild life is an appeal to every 
dweller in the land. The possibility of even 
a glimpse of a deer, a bear, or other deni- 
zen of the forest quickens the pulse, is a 
stimulus to travel, and gives zest to every 
journey through the wilds. With the ad- 
vance of civilization the extermination of 
all the game, unless protected, is only a 
question of years. Even with legitimate 
hunting the game must disappear, except 
in or near the asylums. Wild game, like 
scenery, is a valuable asset. The game be- 
ing protected, a hunter, not for profit, is, 
like the tourist, worth good money to any 
county and state. Witness the increasing 
moose in Maine and in New Brunswick. 
The railroads know their value. I favor 
the passage of a bill in every state protect- 
ing bears for the above reasons. 


If occasionally bruin takes toll, the loss 
is trivial, compared to the benefits. 

Make a limit. say, of two bears of any 
kind‘in the states, and two black and two 
brown in Alaska. F. A. WILLIAMS, 
Charter member Chicago Campfire Club; able 

jurist and sportsman. 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—I am in receipt of 
your letter with enclosed draft of a bill to 
protect bears. Your bill is a good thing; 
push it along. 

I would not only stop the trapping of 
bears, but would stop the use of set guns, 
deadfalls and snares, and put a closed sea- 
son on them according to the locality. 

I have heard of no damage done to stock 
by bears in Montana since the early days. 
In all of my experience I have never found 
where a bear had killed game, such as deer, 
sheep, goat or elk. They will readily feed 
on any kind of meat at certain times of 
the year. I have known of two instances 
where they killed one another and ate the 
flesh; have heard of instances here in Ore- 
gon where bear did some damage in or- 
chards; no more so than a cow or hog 
would do, however, His natural food in the 
states is wild berries. He is never looking 
for trouble and if given half a chance he 
will get out of your way, and the man that 
will go into the haunts of the wild bear 
and outwit him and kill him by still hunt- 
ing is entitled to be called a sportsman 
and a hunter. W. A. HILLIS, 

A sportsman of wide experience who has 
killed hundreds of bears. 

Oregon, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I do not feel quali- 
fied to pass intelligently on some of the 
points covered in your proposed law; but 
do believe that there should be an open 
and closed season, as well as a limit on 
bears. Three months, I believe a _ suffi- 
cient season on bears, but believe it should 
be a month or six weeks later in a major- 
ity of states on account of the condition of 
the fur and also the eating condition of the 
bear; for just as soon as he is protected 
and considered in the way of game rather 
than “sport,” as is now the case, they should 
be killed and used when both fur and meat 
are best. Steel traps should be prohibited, 
unless by special permit from the state 
game warden in sections where they were 
a menace to sheep or cattle raising, which 
I believe would be seldom. 

‘ D. W. KING, 


Champion rifle shot and big game hunter 
of great experience. 

Colo, 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I would assess a 
fine of not more than $500 nor less than $100 
against any one violating the provisions of 
your proposed bear bill, and in addition 
impose a jail sentence of sixty days if the 
case warranted. I would limit the number 
of bears in the states to one black and one 
grizzly, and in Alaska to two. The grizzly 
bear is the noblest game animal in Amer- 
ica. I am heartily in favor of your bill, 
it is a good move in the right direction, and 
if it doesn’t pass as a law very soon Mr. 
Bruin will become extinct. 

J. WYLIE ANDERSON, M. D., 

A sportsman of note and slayer of largest 

bear ever killed (as far as known). 


in the last 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read 
issue of Outdoor Life that you are drawing 
up a bill to protect bears, that will be put 
before the legislatures of the several states. 


I have hunted bears quite extensively and 
agree thoroughly with what Cc. Rowell 
says in his articles in Outdoor Life on the 
habits of bears. His experiences have also 
been mine, in a smaller degree. The bag 
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limit could be either two or three in a 
season, which should be in this localit 
(Siskiyou County, Calif.), from October lL5 
to May 15 or June 1, I believe it should 
be made a punishable offense to be found 
in possession of a trap larger than a No. 4. 
Hoping to see the day when the wasteful 
and useless killing of our largest game ani- 
mal will be a thing of the past and assur- 
ing you that I will do all in my power to at- 
tain the end, I beg to remain, yours truly, 
JAMES MAZZINI, 


Calif. Prominent sportsman. 


My Dear Mr. McGuire:—I have seen many 
fine bears left in the traps until they died 
and the ‘pelts spoiled. It certainly is time 
that sportsmen and guides rose up and de- 
manded a square deal for bruin. I know 
one instance in particular: I had been still- 
hunting bears in Wyoming with Ned Frost; 
we had camped on the trail of an old griz- 
zly for several weeks, but while he came to 
the bait about every third night, he never 
showed up while it was light enough to 
shoot, so we had to come away without him. 
Three weeks later I received a letter from 
Ned telling me that same fellow had put a 
trap at our bait, caught our bear, and neg- 
lected to go to the trap for some ten days, 
and when he did go, found the hide ruined. 
I tell you, it made me sick to think about 
it, and I have strenuously preached against 
trapping bears ever since, 

MALCOLM 8S. MACKAY, 

N. J. Sportsman and ranchman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Bears in general 
are not at all dangerous or destructive 
enough in any manner to warrant trapping. 
It is already apparent to most sportsmen 
that bears, and grizzlies especially, have 
been so ruthlessly pursued that they are ai- 
most extinct in some parts of the West, and 
are still more scarce in the East, It is an 
indubitable fact that within the next twen- 
ty-five years at the present rate of slaugh- 
ter they will not be found in over ten per 
cent of their former range in the United 
States. In every state in the Union there 
can be found examples of what ruthless 
slaughter has done to the game and we 
should profit by the lessons. 

To any one desiring authentic informa- 
tion as to the status of wild game in the 
United States as well as the rest of the 
world I should recommend Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day’s “Our Vanishing Wild Life,” which 
ought to be read by every sportsman in the 
world, The sportsmen and the people of the 
whole world owe Dr. Hornaday undying grat- 
itude for this surpassing work. 

As to the bills on bear protection you are 
drawing up would say that your initiative 
is to be admired and should have the sup- 
port of every true citizen and sportsmon. 

lls, JAMES BANKS KENDALL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The bill that you 
have framed for the protection of bears is 
a good one and I will surely work with you 
on it, for it is just what the guides should 
have in this state. I think the time for a 
closed season should be from the first of 
July till the first of September, but we got 
a hide this year that was perfect, the 10th 
of July. The smallest trap used for bear 
is No. 4 as a rule, but I have caught them 
in No, 3; although this size is not used for 
that purpose. The No. 3 is used in catch- 
ing lions and it is plenty large enough for 
them, JOE JONES, 

Wyo. Guide. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in favor of 
no traps and a limited bag on bears. As we 
cannot get into the best of our bear covfntry 
here until late June, I should like to see 


May and June open. September being our 
open season for big game, should also be 
open for bears, as many sportsmen would 
get chances while after other game that 
they would never get otherwise; and, of 
course, as they are in good fur from then 
till denning-up time, usually about Nov. 1, 
in this country, the season should remain 
open, I think the season for killing bears 
could be easily arranged; simply close July 
and August. This is the time sheepherders 
kill so many while in the high mountains 
with their herds. Yet I have never heard a 
sheepowner complain of bears killing sheep 
in this countrv, nor do I believe they do 
much damage to wild game; at least I have 
never seen any proof of it in all my experi- 
ences in the hills. Years ago, when there 
were lots of old grizzlies in the lower coun- 
try, they did kill cattle a great deal, but we 
will never see the day again when they will 
ever bother,stock interests. I have not heard 
of a single instance where a bear has killed 
cattle or horses in this country in the past 
fifteen years, and only one or two cases of 


their molesting sheep. 
N. W. FROST, 
Wyo. Guide. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours received and 
you can depend on me to help all I can on 
the bear bill. I think the smallest regular 
bear trap is No. 5, but you Know there are 
several methods of trapping, such as dead- 
falls and pens; they are often caught in 
pens and left to starve. I found the car- 
cass of one in a pen that had surely starved. 

STEVE ELKINS, 

Mont, Guide. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in receipt of 
your letter and copy of “act to protect 
bears,” and in answer I must say that while 
I have been a close student of the contents 
of Outdoor Life ever since I have been large 
enough to read, I consider the present un- 
dertaking one of the most important and 
widest steps Outdoor Life has ever taken. 
In all of my éxperiences in hunting bears 
I will say that I have only known of a 
couple of incidents where bears have mo- 
lested stock, and none whatever where they 
have killed wild game animals. After study- 
ing the proposed act I heartily endorse it all 
and would suggest July and August as a 
suitable closed season. This would enable 
sportsmen to hunt spring and fall, and at 
the same time protect the bears while the 
fur is no good, J. W. WARNER, 

Alberta, Can, Guide, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your 
favor of the 22nd ult., would say that the 
draft of bear bill sent me is a good one and 
should meet the approval of the people. In 
this state the closed season should be from 
June 1 to Nov. 15. Bear seldom do any 
damage to stock or game; once in a while 
you hear of a bear attacking a hog or pig 
and in that case the owner soon gets the 
bear. The bear of today is not what he 
was fifty years ago. He is a very timid 
animal and stays in seclusion most of the 
time. They are never fit to kill in the sum- 
mer time, as they are poor and mangy. 
During the fall months they fatten on 
acorns and berries and hole up (in Califor- 
nia) from some time in January to about 
April 15, and when first coming out of their 
winter quarters are fat and remain so until 
about the last of May. It is probably not 
known that a great many people who eat 
bear meat will not eat the same or use the 
fat of one that is caught in a tran claim- 
ing the meat is feverish on account of the 
suffering the bear endures while held by 
the trap. Abolishing the trap is a good 











idea, If restriction is not put upon. the kill- 
ing of the bear it will be only a short time 
before they will be extinct. 

E. W. GOE, 


Calif. Guide. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Your proposed bill 
is what our bears need. I am for their pro- 
tection and to stop the trappine of same 
in steel traps, as it is not only cruel, but a 
good many bears stand for days and finally 
cut the foot off and escape minus one foot. 
This statement I can prove by showing the 
three-footed bears we have in the Yellow- 
stone Park. I have watched these bears, 
both black and grizzly, and can honestly 
say they are not very destructive to ani- 
mals of the game variety. I consider a bear 
is very harmless to either man or beast; 
he will always make his escape if possible. 
As the bear is a scavenger and will eat 
anything he finds dead, he gets the credit 
for killing much game and stock that in 
reality is killed by lions. I don’t believe 
that bears kill grown elk or domestic stock. 
I went to an elk carcass that was reported 
killed by a large grizzly—and the party said 
he saw him kill it and also eating it. I took 
two good dogs, went to the kill and circled 
it a time or two looking for tracks, as there 
was no snow, so I left it to my lion dogs. 
Well, they left on the run, baying for all 
they were worth, and in a short time began 
barking at the foot of a tree containing a 
large male lion. Now, if I had not caught 
that lion and trailed him from the kill, Mr. 
Bear could never have proved his innocence 
in the eyes of that man. 

HENRY ANDERSON, 
Official Lionkiller in Yellowstone Nat’l Park. 
Mont, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Formerly eagles in 
Alaska were protected by the United States 
government, presumably for sentimental 
reasons. Today they are not protected and 
have not been for several years past. The 
reasons for the change of sentiment, espe- 
cially towards the eagles of Southwestern 
Alaska, have been good and _ sufficient. 
Southwestern Alaska has no forest area or 
timber of any kind larger than the wind- 
and-snow-bent alder, which in a timbered 
country would be classed as brush, and this 
only grows in favored spots. The most of 
the country is open grass land, swamps, tun- 
dra and mountain peaks, and the keen-eyed 
eagles have something more than an even 
chance on young foxes, ptarmigan and 
ducks, and every season they destroy many 
young blue foxes that are being propagated 
for profit on the many fox islands in this 
vicinity. I am told that there is a bounty 
of 25 cents for each eagle killed, the bounty 
being paid by the owners of the fox ranches. 

The most of the shore line along the coast 
is bold and precipitous, with sand or gravel 
beaches at the heads of bays. You will find 
the eagles perched on cliffs, crags and head- 
lands along the rugged coast, and some- 
times on peaks 1,000 feet high and a mile or 
so inland; and again they can be seen on 
the tide flats or gravel beact.es feeding on 
dead fish that have been cast up by the sea. 
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VIEWS OF SPORTSMEN, 
ON THE BEAR. 
For several reasons I am totally opposed 
to the trapping of grizzlies for their skins. 
to poisoning them and to permitting any 
hunter to kill more than one grizzly per 
year. In other words, I think the time has 
come to protect this animal, at least every- 
where south of latitude 54°. As a state as- 
set, every live wild grizzly of adult size is 
worth from $300 to $500 and as a hunter's 
grand object it is worth much more. The 
trapping and poisoning of this noble animal 
should be prohibited at once throughout the 
whole United States and southern British 
Columbia,and this prohibition should stand 
forever. . . Eliminate’the bears from the 
Canadian Rockies and a considerable per- 
centage of the romance and wild charm 
which now surrounds them like a halo will 
be gone.—W.T. Hornaday in his Book,“Camp- 
fires in the Canadian Rockies.” 


: ‘iimmpetaaiemane 


Among a number of baseless fancies con- 
cerning the bear, the one that I particularly 
notice is that he is a ruthless destroyer of 
elk, deer and other game, as well as a rav- 
ager of cattle and horse herds, and a devas- 
tator of the woolly flocks that dot the foot- 
hills of the Great Continental Divide; and 
this wide-spread opinion has crystallized, 
through the agency of rural statesmen, in 
various territories and states, into legisla- 
tive acts offering bounties for the scalps 
of these so-called predatory brutes, when, 
as a matter of fact, the poor creatures are 
as innocent of the destructive propensities 
with which they are charged as their accus- 





ers and persecutors are devoid of common 
sense.—Major J. B. Thompson, Colorado 
Pioneer, once Indian Agent in Colorado; 


stockman, sportsman, naturalist. 


They usually build their nests on the face 
of some cliff and inaccessible to anything 
but a bird: and yet only last spring I found 
an eagle’s nest with young in it on a sand 
dune not more than sixty feet above sea 
level and which could be easily approached 
by man or beast. But I will add, this is the 
only eagle’s nest I have ever seen that 
could be so easily approached. The nest is 
built of dried sticks; then feathers and 
down that the eagles pluck from their own 
breasts. They mate in April and the female 
lays tnree eggs, and the male and female 
guard the young birds when hatched and 
both bring food to their young, and should 
the mother bird get killed her mate still 
continues to care for the little ones. 

Young eagles remain in and near their 
nests until large enough to fly. They hesi- 
tate to make their first effort to take the 
air and usually begin by making short 
jumps from rock to rock with wings spread. 
Occasionally a young eagle is backward in 
trusting its wings and is unceremoniously 
pushed from its perch by the parent bird. 
When first hatched and until they are 2 
months old they are fed on food disgorged 
by the mother bird. After that period the 
food is brought to the nest as caught, and 
the young birds are taught to rend and tear 
their own food. 

There is a brown-headed eagle here with 
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Mrs. Bales in the field, holding an 8-foot 


eagle. 


white tail that is black-tipped. This eagle 
is found more inland, I caught three of 
them in my wolverine traps last winter. 
Then we have the eagle with the white head 
and tail; this variety is found more on the 
coast line. 


The young birds of the white-headed va- 
riety are black and do not get the white 
head and tail until the third year. 

While I know that they destroy many 
game birds and some young foxes, yet they 
can soar higher with more apparent ease 
and grace and have a keenness of eye and 
a range of vision unsurpassed by anything 
that wears feathers; and where, in all the 
land, is there a bird that can “take the air 
of him?” L. L. BALES. 

Alaska, 


Note.—I enclose also a letter written by 
my wife on an experience with an eagle, to- 
gether with a ae of her holding a 
large one.—L, L. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find photo showing an eagle I killed with 
a .22 rifle. This eagle measured 8 feet from 
tip to tip of its wings. I have been much 
interested in articles in Outdoor Life as to 
whether or not eagles will attack children. 
Personally I believe they would if the condi- 
tions were favorable for.the eagle. Last 
spring I left my year-old baby sleeping in a 
baby carriage a few yards from my front 
door while I went to meet Mr. Bales, who 
was coming home in a boat. I was 100 yards 
away from the house when Mr, Bales called, 
“Look out for the eagle and baby!” I 
looked, and about 100 feet above the baby 
and soaring in a circle was a large eagle. 
I screamed and ran to the baby as fast as 
I could. The eagle left at once. I have 
seen many eagles here (Stepovak Bay, 
Alaska Peninsula), but never before or 
since have I seen one so close to our house, 

Alaska. MRS. L. L. BALES, 


“Record Moose Antlers” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I regret to observe 
that Mr. W. Norton very thoughtfully omit- 
ted the portion of my letter to him which 
conflicts with his claim to the possession of 
“the largest mounted perfect moose head in 
the world,” based on a 74%-inch specimen. 
Perhaps my entire letter will be interesting 
in this connection. It was as follows: 

“September 15, 1914. 
“Mr. W. Norton, No. 2001 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Cal.: 

“Dear Sir—Evidently the author of the 
article in Outdoor Life made a mistake in 


regard to the locality of the 781%4-inch moose 
antlers, They are in the Field-Columbian 
Museum—not here. Our widest moose ant- 
lers spread 76 inches, but we have another 
pair, very much finer, which spreads only 
75% inches. Both are from the Kenai Pen- 
insula, Alaska. 


“W. T. HORNADAY, Director.”’ 


Our 76-inch antlers are on a “mounted 
perfect moose head,” and beyond this note 
the specimen can speak for itself. 


New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 


Effect of the Springfield on Oregon Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find a picture of three out of seven bucks 
killed by one party of Portland hunters 
while on a vacation to South Oregon, Sep- 
tember 12 to 28, 1914. We were lucky in 


getting big ones, as we had a seven, a five 
and two four-pointers, 

Two of the large bucks were killed with 
the new U. S. A. Springfield rifle. They 
drop in their tracks, especially if the soft- 





The party and some of the game. 


point is used. Some. say the steel conical- 
point is no good for large game, as it cuts 
too clean, but as a rule they do not hit 


square and the result is a nasty, torn wound. 
With the regular U. S. cartridge we pene- 


trated 314 feet of green fir at seventy yards. 


Oregon. HUBERT F. LEONARD, M.D. 


A Novel Game Bill with Excellent Features 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose an out- 
line of a game law which I expect to have 
introduced into the coming Assembly of 
Colorado. Look it over and make such sug- 
gestions as you see fit: 


MERIT SYSTEM. 


For the protection of game animals and 
extermination of depredating animals in the 
state of Colorado. 

Let the male deer represent a standard, 
or one coupon. 

One male mountain sheep, (5) five cou- 
pons. 

One male elk, (5) five coupons. 

One male antelope, (5) five coupons. 

For which permits are issued to kill the 
above animals by the presentation of certi- 
ficates of proof as to the killing of depre- 
dating animals in proportion as follows: 

One (1) wolf, coyote, lynx, lynx cat or 
eagle represent (1-5) one-fifth coupon. 

One mountain lion represents (5) five 
coupons. 

Permits shall be issued by the state game 
and fish commissioner to any person pre- 
senting a suitable number of coupons, which 
represent the animal he or she wishes per- 
mits to kill. Couvons or permits to be trans- 
ferable, the latter to be of record on the 
books of the state game and fish commis- 
sioner before same is valid, 

For each permit or transfer of a permit 
a fee of $1 shall be collected by the state 


game and fish commissioner. Any person 
using a permit shall at all times keep the 
state game and fish commissioner informed 
as nearly as possible of the location and 
under whose guidance they are hunting. 

Each hunting party shall employ one 
guide who is a licensed game warden, who 
shall receive a maximum fee of five dollars 
($5) per day and board. His duty shall be 
to cancel each permit to correspond with 
the date on which game animal was killed. 

Any resident of Colorado may take out 
a guide license, upon giving satisfactory ref- 
erences to the state game and fish commis- 
sioner. Permits to be used only from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 5 of same year. This 
system shall in no way interfere with the 
resident or non-resident license, 

Proof of killing depredating animals shall 
be made by affidavit and presentation of 
head, or not less than both ears with ¢on- 
nection strip, before the county clerk of 
county in which said depredating animal 
was killed, for cancellation; county clerk 
to collect 25 cents for each affidavit. 

The county clerk shall either destroy or 
punch a quarter-inch hole near the back of 
each ear and issue certificate or coupon for 
same, 

Close the season on bears from June 10 
to September 1, following, and limit the bag 
to three bears to one person in one season; 
prohibit trapping bears at all times. If a 
bear harrasses-or kills stock of any kind in 
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a certain vicinity, the nearest game warden 

may issue a permit to destroy same if he 

thinks it necessary. W. H. PIGG. 
Colorado. 


The above is a novel idea in game con- 
servation laws; we do not know that we 
ever before even heard of a suggestion on 
the same lines. Considering the large num- 
ber of game animals that is illegally killed 
every year in Colorado it does look as if a 
man who would go out and earn the priv- 
ilege of killing an elk or a deer or an ante- 


lope or sheep in this commendable way 
should be able to get such a trophy by law. 
As a matter of fact, by merely killing one 
mountain lion he would save the lives of 
many deer and elk a year. Mr. Pigg’s bear 
bill, we are glad to say, is along the same 
idea as our own, published in another part 
of this number. We hope, instead of draw- 
ing up another bear bill text that he will 
concentrate his support on ours. We gladly 
commend his proposed measure on the 
“Merit System” to the consideration of our 
sportsmen and legislators.—Editor. 


A Coyote Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having seen so lit- 
tle concerning coyote running with dogs of 
late, and being an ardent devotee of that 
sport, I thought a little account of a recent 
hunt might be in order. 

Leaving Denver at 6 a. m. on November 
15 in an auto, I arrived at the C. J. Elliott 
ranch, forty-three miles east, at 8 a. m. Two 
horses were saddled, and together with my 
companion, we were soon cantering over 
the prairies with ten hounds trailing, These 
dogs are mostly fine-bred Russian wolf- 
hounds with one or two cross-bred grey- 
hounds in the bunch, Scarcely an hour’s 
ride and the first coyote was sighted—a big 
one—and the hounds were off in a bunch. 
Our coyote had evidently been chased be- 
fore, because he hit the breeze with such 
alacrity that he made a getaway. 

We pulled up our panting horses and 
waited for the dogs to gather. After about a 
ten-minute rest we were off again, riding 
down «an arroya; out ran the second coyote, 


and after as pretty a race as I ever saw the 
first dog in, then the coyote, while the oth- 
ers piled on. There was some fight for a 
few minutes, as he was a big dog coyote 
and game to the finish. We soon skinned 
him up and hung the pelt on behind. Lunch- 
eon was in order, after which we were off 
again. Our second coyote proved to be an- 
other big one, but the.dogs pulled him down 
in about a quarter-mile run and his pelt 
went up with the other. 

In all we ran four, and when I say ran, 
I mean just that. because nearly all these 
coyotes in this section have been run before 
and they don’t “stop, look and listen,” but 
use the “safety first” policy. 

Mr. Elliott and I have run a good many 
coyotes in the last four years, and he has a 
fine bunch of hounds, some thirty-five in all. 
The country near his ranch, which is fifteen 
miles south of Strasburg, Colo., is ideal for 
this sport—to me one of the sportiest sports 
still left in the West. L. V. ALMIRALL. 

Colorado. 


Game Notes 


From our old friend, Dr. A, H. Sawins of 
Spokane, Wash., date, October 13, 1914, we 
received the following: “I was out to try 
a new 20-gauge Parker on quail the other 
day. We killed thirteen birds. Quail are 
quite plentiful here in Spokane County and 
most good. Shooters got the limit during 
the first of the open season. Hungarian 
partridges, which are protected in this state 
until 1920, are nearly as numerous as quail. 
We saw as many as fifty or sixty during 
the day. They are a stronger and more 
gamey bird than the quail and will furnish 
fine sport bye and bye.” 

A proposition comes from one of our 
Utah game associations that ought to be 
attractive to game bird propagators in a 
country where “bob whites” are plentiful. 
It reads as follows: “We want to stock our 
state with ‘bob white’ quail, and the sports- 
men will have to stand one-half of the ex- 
pense. I thought you could help us out by 


a mention in Outdoor Life that we would 
like to exchange blue-crested quail for ‘bob 
whites’ cr any other bird that would thrive 
here. As we have our sportsmen interested 
in stocking rather than killing everything 
in sight, now is the time to get busy. 

“STATE FISH AND GAME COMMISSION. 

Per W. F. GALLAGHER.” 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Department of Agriculture has under- 
taken the investigation of a serious disease 
which is affecting the Rocky Mountain big- 
horn sheep and mountain goats, and is re- 
ported as existing on the Lemhi national 
forest in Idaho. The forest officers think 
that it is the same disease that caused the 
mountain sheep to die in great numbers 
during 1882-3. The nature of the disease is 
not known, though it results fatally and 
sheep affected with it seem to have rough 
and mangy coats and are very much ema- 
ciated. 
































The Shotgun Shooter’s Outfit 


After a number of years of hunting, or to 
be more strictly correct, shooting, whenever 
the opportunity offered, most men have ar- 
rived at definite conclusions as to the kit 
or outfit best adapted to their individual re- 
quirements. I beg to submit the following 
with apologies: 

Footwear.—Napoleon has been reported to 
have gaid that he made war not so much 
with the arms as the legs of his soldiers. 

Now, what we wear on our feet day in 
and day out, if we wish to be able to walk 
without discomfort, is an all-important sub- 
ject. The ordinary, average, individual man 
is a blamed idiot as to the requirements of 
his feet and usually suffers when he puts 
upon them any unusual strain. Anyone who 
has taken part in army operations, not 
necessarily real war, but playing at war, 
will remember the trouble most militia had 
in this respect and the expedients they 
adopted to avoid it, and how much less the 
trained soldier who had been taught to look 
after himself suffered. And at that the 
amount of disability from foot injury even 
among trained soldiers in modern armies is 
enormous. 

It is reported that Kitchener is walking 
his recruits twenty to thirty miles a day 
with full kit, something like forty pounds, 
to harden them up before tackling the Ger- 
mans. 1 can well believe it. 

Something like 80 per cent, of the shoe- 
wearing population of the world have de- 
formed feet, caused by ignorance of their 
needs, the dictates of fashion. The lasts 
modern shoe makers put out are mostly 
horrible, and most men, however careless 
they may be about their personal appear- 
ance, insist on buying shoes much too small 
for them, mostly too narrow and almost 
always too short, and suffer accordingly. 

In respect to one’s ability to choose one’s 
shoes the following will suffice. A battalion 
of Uncle Sam’s boys took a practice march 
in foot-wear which the men had themselves 
selected, marched eight miles, went into 
camp for twenty-four hours, then returned 
by the same route. On the first day 30 per 
cent., and on the last day 38 per cent. were 
found to have severe foot injuries. Eight 
companies of regulars marched about 120 
miles in shoes that had been selected for 
the men by the Army board, which had been 
previously worn from twelve days to two 
weeks. The hike covered nine days, short- 


est march eight miles and the longest 
twenty-one. Nota single man failed to com- 
plete each day’s march as a result of foot 
injury; nor was there any trouble even of 
a most trivial nature. 

If there is one abomination in foot-wear 
it is the laced-up-to-the-knee, socalled 
waterproof hunting boot. I never had one 
pair that did not deceive. They are as hot 
as rubber boots, and produce even worse 
blisters. I see no need for any shoe of the 
type to be any higher than is necessary to 
tuck the trousers into, and at that think 
ordinary rational walking shoes with either 
soft cloth’ leggins, though they do get to look 
like Halifax after a while, or puttees, much 
more comfortable. 

I prefer the cloth legging, and sometimes 
have thought the puttee was too stiff for 
bodily comfort. The English have a cloth 
spiral winding puttee that looks very sensi- 
ble, but I never did have the moral courage 
in these Western wilds to even wear them. 

About the only use I have for a shoe more 
than ankle high is in early fall before the 
water is too cold. I just naturally hate rub- 
ber boots; have suffered under them for 
years, aud only use them when wading after 
water birds becomes necessary. I put on 
underwear that comes just about to the 
knee, tuck the bottom of my light trousers 
into the lowest boots I can use, and wade 
right into it. It is not bad if there is only 
enough water to wash the mud off. When 
through I take off the shoes and get them 
as dry as possible with a dirty handkerchief, 
put on a dry pair of socks and let the trou- 
sers flap loose. Later in the season when 
rubber boots become necessary. if any ex- 
tensive walking has to be done to and fro, 
from the shooting ground, I prefer to wear 
ordinary shoes and pack the rubber abom- 
inations. It is very advisable if going to 
sit in a boat or blind, that as little walking 
as possible be done in the rubber boots one 
must necessarily wear, if one wishes to have 
warm feet. Where wading is not going to 
be done, a felt boot with rubber overshoes, 
such as motormen wear, is the only thing, 
for very cold weather. 

I havz always found it necessary to have 
hobnails in the soles of any hunting shoes I 
use, for there is a big difference in walking 
on dry grass without. I have to take mine 
off, however, always on the back porch. 

As between moccasins and am extra heavy 
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pair of socks, for rubber boots, I prefer the 
socks. The kind most stores sell for the 
purpose are altogether too long and need 
pulling up hard from behind, and are a fruit- 
ful cause of blistered heels. All wool or 
half woo! rather than cotton should be used 
every time. 

For the last three months I have been 
wearing daily a pair of the Army shoes, now 
in use by Uncle Sam’s boys, and can strong- 
ly recommend them to anyone who wishes, 
for what is to me the most comfortable and 
rational shoe for all purposes I ever wore. I 
begin to know I have toes at last. Itis a 
heavier shoe than most men would want to 
wear every day, looks very broad, has a 
soft toe cap, an awfully hard thing to find 
in any shoe and most essential in an out- 
door boot, has a single sole (any double sole 
is an abomination and interferes with proper 
foot action), is only ankle high, and has a 
very soft upper. Uncle Sam’s boys whom 
I have spoken to speak well of it. 
fitted to them standing on their right bare 
foot, holding a forty-pound weight—very 
different from the ordinary civilian meth- 
od. Th2 main thing that strikes one is the 
distance apart of the eyelets in Army-fitted 
shoes. It does not look very neat, but it is 
necessary, as the shoe gives after wear. If 
the eyelets are close together the support 
of the laces cannot be maintained on the 
instep, which is very necessary in the Army 
shoe. The Army authorities spent a great 
deal of time arriving at the present type 
of foot-wear, and I am inclined to think 
civilians will find in it the ideal shoe for 
outdoor wear. It is not waterproof, but 
keeps out water well. 

If when a shoe begins to hurt, one will sit 
down, take it off and readjust his socks, 
trouble in the making may be avoided. 
Should the place be inflamed, and a blister 
not yet formed, a piece of zinc oxide plas- 
ter, which is better heated with a match 
and appzied to the spot. Walking then can 
generally be resumed without further 
trouble. Blisters that have not broken 
should be pricked with a needle or knife 
point that has been sterilized by fire if 
nothing else is available, the water pressed 
out, and a piece of zinc oxide plaster ap- 
plied, which can be left on for a day or two. 
The skin generally grows fast again to the 
foot. Blisters that have the skin off, are 
a nasty thing, and sometimes become in- 
fected. They should be cleansed with some 
antiseptic, and protected from the sock with 
surgeon’s gauze. To apply a wad of any- 
thing, such as cotton, will only increase the 
trouble. I got a case of blood poisoning 
once by neglecting one. 

In general, the outdoor shoe should fit 
tightly around the heel, have no support 
under the instep, be loose enough over the 
toes so that they can be wriggled freely, be 
long enough so that the toes do not strike 
the front of the shoe, have the eyelets far 


They are” 


enough apart so that it can be laced tightly 
over the instep, and have a soft, not a box, 
toe. 

When shooting in very warm weather | 
find the most comfortable way to carry 
one’s shells and game is in a bag slung over 
the shoulder—no hunting coat at all. I 
don’t like a belt; generally only wear one 
in deference to my wife’s wishes, until I 
am outside of civilization, when I put on 
suspenders. 

During colder weather I use a hunting 
coat, so-called waterproof. After a while 
they make the finest figure of a man look 
like a dirty tramp. Washing is commonly 
supposed to take away what little rain-resist- 
ing qualities they possess. I have a “Bur- 
berry” inglish-made coat, that cost as much 
as a pump gun, that is fairly waterproof, but 
like much of the English hunting material is 
far too heavy. A shell vest with loops is the 
only comfortable way to carry cartridges, 
when wearing a coat. 

Decoys for Duck.—I have done very little 
shooting on open water birds, such as can- 
vasback and redhead, but on inland marshes 
half a dozen live decoys are worth four doz- 
en blocks. They are rather a bother to 
carry in a crate, and for humanity’s sake 
should only be set out in shallow water, 
where they can touch Yottom. I have only 
used ths leg fastening; don’t like the looks 
of the ring around the neck, but many’s the 
wetting I have had picking up, which the 
neck fastening should avoid. 

The wooden folding decoys I have often 
used when one has to walk far and carry 
something to fool the birds. I always 
thought they were wonderfully good. The 
canvas blow-up affair is a messy article in 
warm weather, always lacking something or 
leaking. 

Boats.—For marsh shooting in shallow 
water where there is not dangerous open 
water, there is no better boat than a Green 
Bay duck boat. It does not row well, but 
can be pushed better than any other I know 
of, and can be easily hidden in a blind. For 
single handed hunting, either going up or 
down rivers where birds may be jumped, 
bow facing oars are a necessity. 

Paddling a canoe is a good way, but if un- 
trained, hard on the knees and an awful ship 
to drive if not very expert in open water in 
a blow. 

Guns.—If I had only one, it would be as 
follows: ~ twelve-gauge double barrel, two 
triggers absolutely, about quarter choke 
right and half left, one ejector, thirty-inch 
barrels, weight about 744 pounds, this for a 
general purpose gun. ‘ 

My objection to small bores is that if full 
choke they shoot too closely at short range 
and if open bored are not much use at dis- 
tant chances. Seven-eighths or 1-ounce shot 
can never be made into 1% ounce; neither 
can a 20 or a 16-bore shoot shot larger than 
7s well. Their range naturally is limited. I 
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have seen men use a 20-bore well on quail 
and snipe, but they were exceptional shots, 
and could kill more birds than most men if 
they had used a 28 as against a 12. I per- 
sonally never saw a man kill ducks well with 
a 20. It might be done over decoys, taking 
the easy chances. 

To return to the gun of my fancy. It is 
double barrel, because I think one less liable 
to get out of order than any automatic or 
pump gun. It seems more sportsmanlike, 
too. It has twotriggers. One may be walk- 
ing after snipe with a right hand barrel 
loaded with &s, left 6s; up goes a duck, and 
you have just got to let those 8s go first. A 
single trigger, it seems to me, is first and 
foremost best adapted to shooting either live 
birds out of a trap, or doubles at clay birds. 

I like differently bored barrels for game, 
and want to be able to drop back to the 
closer choke if necessary. My boring of bar- 
rels may seem a bit peculiar, but taking 
chances as they come, most game is killed 
by the first barrel within 25 yards and no 


other boring will give the same chance. I 
hate the pattern most pure cylinders give, 
or I would use it. 

Personally I use a full choke gun and al- 
most always a brush load for the first shot. 
I have found 12-gauge brush loads really do 
give an open pattern, and kill well, 

The ejector makes most guns hard to open, 
and means another set of locks liable to get 
out of order. 

Thirty-inch barrels give better alignment 
than sherter ones. The weight, 744 pounds, 
is necessary when buying an American-made 
gun, with 30-inch barrels, and on a pinch, one 
can shoot 3% drams powder and 14 ounce- 
shot without getting kicked down. 

I find &s soft good enough for quail and 
snipe; 6 chilled for prairie-chicken, grouse, 
ducks ard rabbits; 34%, drams Dupont and 
1% ounces 6 chilled will stop anything that 
a 12 ought to stop. 

Most of those $20 pump guns give wonder- 
fully strong shooting at long range. 

Illinois, FRANCIS B. FOX. 


This Curio Could Relate an Interesting Story 


The horns as they psig found embedded in 
ree, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you 
two pictures of a curio in the way of a pair 
of deer horns and skull and neck bone em- 
bedded in a scrub oak tree. The deer had 
been killed and the head and horns hung 
over the limb into the crotch of the oak tree, 
evidently when the tree was a mere sapling. 
A person can only guess at the length of 
time since this happened. The main trunk 
was over a foot in diameter and the limb 
about eight inches (at poin. where head is) 
when the tree was cut for wood. The horns 
were discovered pretty well up toward the 
top of the tree after the tree had been 





sawed down. The piece was found by my 
brother-in-law, W. G. Hale, of this place (Ash- 
land, Ore.) about four years ago at Cottage 
Grove, Lane County, Oregon, where he lived 
at that time. He has dressed down the out- 
side of the wood so that it is a great deal 
smaller than it was in order to show the 
skull in the crotch where the wood grew 
over it. The neck bone shows on the other 
side, all in perfectly sound state, in one of 
the slowest growth woods known. He has 
polished the wood and varnished it. Mr. 
Hale values it very highly, but would like 














Tree trimmed down to show deer’s skull. 


to dispose of it if he could get a good price 
for it. He expects to have it on display at 
the world’s fair this year. 


Oregon. M. C. HOWELL. 











Party of Indians near head of Stickine River, B. C. 


Snowshoes 


Having seen Mr. A. A. Thomas’ query 
about a knot that will hold in sinew, will 
say that the figure 8 is the only one I have 
found that will do so absolutely. I will give 
a diagram in case he doesn’t know how to 
tie it. 
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NO. 1 STRING 





NO.2 STRING 





To join two slippery strands with Fig. 8 
knot, lay two strings together as in Fig 1; 
then tie the knot, Fig. 2, at the point marked 
A in Fig. 1, the double strands as one; pull 
tight carefully, then it can’t slip. 


I have never heard of anyone using sinew 
to fill a snowshoe with, though, and do not 
believe anything will beat caribou hide ba- 
biche 1-16th-inch wide for heel and toe fill- 
ing and moose hide %-inch wide for foot 
filling. The fine mesh is about %-inch 
apart and the foot filling an inch or 1% 
inches apart. 

I put in six years trapping and hunting 
with the best all-around snowshoers in 
North America, viz., the Tah! Tahn Indians 
at the head of the Stickine river in north- 
ern British Columbia. 

That is a mountainous and heavily tim- 
bered country with a snowfall of from three 
to ten feet. 

They look with the greatest contempt on 
the Eastern shoe, “frying pans’ they call 
them. The Tahl Tahn shoe is from 4 to 6 
feet long and from 12 to 16 inches wide, ac- 
cording to the weight of the man and the 
depth of the snow. The frame is usually 
made of white spruce saplings or a birch big 
enough so that each quarter makes one 
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“stick.” They are turned up almost at right 
angles and the filling is put in so as to have 
a concave side to the snow which stops side 
slipping when on a side hill and facilitates 
sliding or running down hill. They are 
quite the best shoes, as any one who ever 
uses a pair is always ready to admit. Even 
the Cascas, a neighboring tribe from the 














Showing Tahl Tahn shoes on a hill; small 
trail shoes. 
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THE TAHL TAHN TIE. 
Put the tie string on shoe as in Fig. 1; put 
foot in it to get right length, then take the 
loose ends and tie an ordinary knot as tight 
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as you think you can stand it over the toes. 
as in Fig. 2. Then double the right-hand end 
Y back to the left and the left-hand end, X, 
over the right, making an easily untied, bind- 
ing knot (see Fig. 3); then take a half hitch 
(see Fig. 3) on each side of the foot and 
pull up on the string. That will tighten the 
whole tie. Then tie the strings permanently 
behind the heel at D. To take off shoes, put 
one on top of the other and bend the knee 
forward, twisting around the foot till the toe 
comes clear; reverse the process to put on. 




















The author on Tahl Tahn shoes with usual 
winter hunting outfit. 


Liard river, will often buy a Tahl Tahn’s 
shoe, preferring them to their own excel- 
lent shoes which have a sharp, flat turnup. 
They are just as good in a flat, wooded 
country but not so good in the mountains. 

Now as regards tying on the shoes; that 
is half the battle in snowshoeing. Buckles 
and straps are not good at all. 

The Tahl Tahn tie which I will endeavor 
to illustrate and explain is undoubtedly the 
best, using either lamp wick or a tanned 
moose hide thong. It gives one far more 
control over the shoe than other ties and is 
easy to get in and out of, which is essential 
to any tie to be at all useful. 

For footwear in cold weather all that is 
necessary is two pairs of pure wool sox and 
two square pieces of H. B. Co. blanket, 12 
or 14 inches square, and a pair of “buckskin 
tanned” moccasins, moose hide being the 
best. Tut the foot down on the blanket 
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Showing shape and filling of the Casca shoe. 


nearly in the center and fold the two front 
corners over the toes, taking care to have 
them flat over the toes with the fold so as 
to bring a double thickness over the toes, 
then shcve the foot into the moccasin, let- 
ting the heel part of the blanket find its own 
way in. 

Nothing should be sewed over the toe- 
string or filling under the foot to prevent 
wear as it will tall up even in cold, dry 
weather. Let the filling wear out instead 
of your feet. 

We seldom used rubbers at any time as 
they soon cut through at the tie string, and 
if the snow is wet you will get wet any- 
how, and if it is warm enough to be wet the 
wet won’t hurt you in moccasins, and they 
and the blankets are easily and quickly dried 
in camp over the fire. I say over ad- 
visedly, because if you hang ’em on a pole 


over the fire in the smoke and sparks they 
will not burn nearly so easily as before the 
fire, and dry quicker. 

It would not be a good scheme to weight 
the tails of shoes as the crust in the spring 
would soon wear the tails off them. If the 
shoe is built right it’s one’s own fault if one 
falls over them. Even without the weight 
one generally has to put false bottoms on 
the shoe from behind the footfilling to the 
tails. 

When hunting in the spring on the crust 
if the shoes make too much noise, that can 
be remedied by putting a strip of deer or 
caribou hide on the bottom of the frames, 


Showing Casca shoes and pack outfit, off to 
the mountains for sheep in the fall. 


hairside down; or a strip of blanket will 
answer almost as well. 

Snowshoeing on a pair of good, big shoes 
when the going is good, only going down 
two or three inches is very nice, but when it 
is not it’s h—1. 

FRANK BULLOCK-WEBSTER. 

Canada. 


The Real Munson Army Shoe 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Since my two articles in recent issues of 
this magazine on army shoes, I have had 
many write in telling me that the army shoe 
could be obtained almost anywhere, and es- 
pecially from such makers of this shoe as 


Herman & Co. of Boston or from Leibold & 
Co. of San Francisco, and others. Both 
firms advertise the army shoe, but to date 
I have not yet been able to obtain the real 
article. After six months’ effort I have just 
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received a shoe from Herman & Co., via 
the Tritch Hardware Co.’s sporting depart- 
ment, Denver, that has the real Munson sole 
and upper, but another variety of top, or 
part up around the ankle. The shoe I now 
have has eight lace holes, and is, I fancy, 
about one inch higher than the real Mun- 
son last army shoe. 

I prefer this modified model, however, to 
the real army upper, as the real army arti- 
cle is designed to be worn with a leggin, and 
to be laced hurriedly, if need be, or in the 
dark. It apparently is not as neat an up- 
per as that I now have. Still the fact re- 
mains that after six months’ effort, writ- 
ing here and there over the country, I have 
not yet been able to get the real, sure- 
enough army shoe just as it is described 
in the official army report on this shoe. 

I have found many so-called “army march- 
ing shoes” for sale, but these are built along 
the old and discarded army lasts. It is it- 
self a fine shoe, costing only $4, and easily 
the equal of any $7 shoe on the market, ex- 
cept in fancy finish that is of no use what- 
ever except to sell a shoe, Such as a pol- 
ished sole, for instance, 

The various people who have been writ- 
ing to me about shoes, with just one excep- 
tion, unconsciously mean the old army shoe, 
not the new Munson shoe of which I have 
written somewhat at length. 

Herman & Co. made one pair of the real 
article in black leather to special order for 
a gentleman in Chicago and offered to do 
the same for me. But it took him over 
two morths to get the shoes. 

After some weeks of delay and several 
letters, Herman & Co. sent on to the Tritch 
firm three of the modified Munson shoes, 


as I have just described them. I had onc 
pair stained black for 25 cents and had the 
tongues padded heavily for another 25 cents. 
The result is a good looking shoe with 
plenty of room for the toes, but that fits 
snugly over the instep. The padded 
tongues allow me to lace the shoe tighter 
than with the plain tongue, and I do not 
feel the laces at all. 

You can get the real Munson last from 
either Herman & Co., or Liebold & Co., but 
you must insist on the Munson last, and 
then see that you get it. The first order to 
Herman by Tritch for three. dozen pair of 
the Munson shoes resulted in none of them 
whatever, but in all of the old army model. 

The Munson shoe is not shown in the cat- 
alogue Herman & Co. sent me. Leibold 
shows it in a large sheet circular, but this 
shoe is like the one I have, with a modified 
—and I think improved, for ordinary pur- 
poses—upper, The real Munson has but six 
large lace holes, remember, and the sole is 
practically straight from heel to big tos. 

The old army model, for sale in so many 
stores, bends in about %-inch along the big 
toe edge. 

My foot measures just 4x10 inches, I 
took a 74%,EE Munson last shoe, padded the 
tongues, and with medium-weight wool sox 
the result is just right. For heavy wool sox 
I would take an 8EE. Hang vanity! I want 
a peaceful soul. Who can tell the difference 
with the eye between 10 5-6 and 11 inches 
length in a shoe on-your foot? That 1-6 of 
an inch means '%-size larger, and comfort. 

I hereby thank those who have written 
to me about the army shoe, but with the 
exception of the gentleman in Chicago, they 
have evidently been mistaken. They have 
a good shoe—but not the new army shoe. 


The Dingle of My Dreams 


I know a wood where giant firs 
Shoot upward towards the skies 
Like venerable sentinels 
On guard for centuries. 
There in the shade of a leafy glade, 
In the warmth of stray sunbeams 
I long to be in the west with thee 
In the dingle of my dreams. 


I know a babbling, gurgling brook, 
Dearly loved by wary trout. 
The angler dreams, so it seems, 
To cast his hook and yank ’em out. 
In the still of night the soft moonlight 
With heavenly alchemy gilds its beams. 
A silence deep, and a golden sleep 
In the dingle of my dreams. 


HELEN HUNTINGTON-BOSWORTH. 











Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING; HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





J. L. O., San Francisco, Calif.—Having 
been a news-stand subscriber for the splen- 
did magazine, Outdoor Life, for the last 
four years, I take the liberty of asking 
some advice, namely. I have a good watch- 
dog who, from much lying down, has con- 
tracted a sort of growth or callous on his 
front elbows. It is red and about the size 
of a dollar, exudes a fluid which stains the 
hair adjacent to it, the hair falls out, and 
has very bad odor. I also notice on his 
skin on other portions of his body dark 
spots devoid of hair. Is this mange, and 
what will cure it? 


Answer.—Dogs lying around most of the 
time, especially on hard floors or stone 
walks, will develop a sort of warty growth 
on hips, shoulders and joints of the legs, 
which does not yield readily to treatment 
because the pressure on same spots re- 
mains continually. In course of time 
these warty callouses become inflamed and 
exude a fluid of very disagreeable odor. 
The regular mange remedy has a benefi- 
cial effect if applied once a day for a week 
or longer to affected spots, and also has a 
tendency to make new hair start on bare 
places. Supplying a rug, straw or other 
soft material to repose on will facilitate 
healing and prevent recurring. 


W. J., Portland, Ore.—I have a young 
Airedale that I would like to “salmon cure” 
if possible. Have heard that if given a 
small cube of salmon every day for two 
weeks it would make immune to salmon 
poisoning. Would this cure be permanent, 
or would the eating of salmon in later life. 
say five years later, affect him? 


Answer.—Much trouble is experienced 
in your section by dogs getting salmon 
poisoned—many dogs die therefrom and 
there is no cure, aside from making a dog 
vomit soon as possible after partaking of the 
fish. But it is not of eating moderately of 
fresh salmon that dogs die. Dead fish, ly- 
ing around and becoming putrid, generate 
a poison which kills. Feeding cubes of 
fresh salmon would have no effect for pres- 
ent immunizing and much less five years 
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hence. To prevent dog picking up and de- 
vouring putrid fish is the only thing to be 
done. Getting dog to vomit soon as possible 
after eating poisonous matter may save 
him. One tablespoonful of common salt 
dissolved in water and poured down his 
throat usually has the desired effect and is 
most easily and quickly procured. Ten 
grains of sulphate zinc is a good and effi- 
cient emetic. Following emptying of stom- 
ach with half pint melted lard or oil, also 
fresh sweet milk, has beneficial effect and 
may save the dog. 


W. P. L., Spirit Lake, Iowa.—I have 
taken Outdoor Life for a number of years 
and would not like to miss a single num- 
ber. Am much interested in the dog de- 
partment and should be pleased to have a 
question answered which I have not seen 
answered before. I have an Irish water 
spaniel and am thinking of cutting his tail 
like a fox terrier’s. Do people ever do that, 
and do you think it would be satisfactory 
as far as looks are concerned? 


Answer—The water spaniel’s mission is 
retrieving from water and while swimming 
the tail is employed as rudder, hence if de- 
prived of the caudal appendage he would 
be vastly handicapped. A stump-tail, sim- 
ilar to that of a fox terrier, would not give 
the water spaniel a dignified appearance, 
but rather disfigure him. 


T. G. H., Homewood, Ill.—Kindly answer 
this for me. I have a pointer pup, one year 
old, registered, and his pedigree shows that 
he is bred from some of the very best 
stock. He is a very fine hunter, stands well 
and has plenty of sense, but at the crack of 
the gun he is off and nothing can stop him 
till exhausted and comes in all winded 
Trusting that you will be able-to devote a 
few lines to this subject, thank you in ad- 
vance. 

Answer.—As you have a good dog, one 
worth the trouble, you need not be dis- 
couraged, but “a few lines” would not suf- 
fice, and to give the full procedure neces- 
sary would require too much of space al- 
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lotted to this department. However, the 
“Amateur Trainer” imparts the modus op- 
erandi in detail, clearly and comprehen- 
sively, so that to follow the instructions is 
an easy matter and the result perfectly sat- 
isfactory. Get a copy of the book (from 


this magazine) and in one afternoon your 
trouble along this line will be over—break- 
ing shot is easily, quickly and permanently 
overcome by applying approved methods. 


W. L., Houston, Tex.—About six weeks 
ago I sent my pointer bitch to be bred 
to a noted dog in another town. The bitch 
has lately developed a severe case of 
mange and vpon inquiry I learn that the 
dog in question had the mange at the time 
my bitch was served by him and still has it. 
Now, will you kindly state whether the pup- 
pies, when they come, are likely to show 
the effect of it? The bitch has lost nearly 
all the hair from her back and sides and is 
scabby all over. Am using lard and sul- 
phur on her, which seems to improve her, 
but has not effected a cure yet. Can she 
be cured before whelping? 


Answer.—It was quite indiscreet to breed 
to a mangy dog; coming in contact with 
diseased dog, doubtless, is cause of your 
bitch having mange so badly. The off- 
spring, most likely, will be affected and 
come in diseased condition if bitch is not 
fully cured very quickly. The remedy you 
name has but very little curative effect; 
relieves but does not cure; because the 
parasite remains under the skin. See ad 
“Mange Cure” in this issue, apply as di- 
rected and in course of a week all will be 
over. She should not whelp in same place 
kept in while diseased, or at least all the 
bedding must be burnt and kennel white- 
washed in and outside beforehand. 


T. M. A., Salem, Ore.—I have an English 
setter, past one year old, that gives me lots 
of trouble whenever I take him out hunt- 
ing. He ranges well and finds the birds. 
but will not stop and point, gives chase 
and is hard to get back. He also takes de- 
light in chasing hogs and other stock every 
chance he gets. Will he overcome this 
bad habit as he gets older? 


Answer.—Apparently this dog has never 
been trained, merely taken afield and sup- 
posed to work to the gun in business-like 
manner without having been made obedi- 
ent to orders, as is necessary by the course 
of yard training. Of course, many a well- 
bred bird dog does not point game birds in 
business-like manner at one year old, and 
must be made steady by proper handling, 
but since he hunts well and finds the birds, 
too, he can be made to work satisfactorily 
by proper training. Chasing pigs, sheep, 
etc., is not an unnatural thing for a bird 
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dog to do, but must be overcome by making 
obedient to order to desist. 


F. H., St. Paul, Minn.—My English setter 
bitch is five years old, fairly well broken. 
has had lots of work on game in former 
years and was staunch on point, but is now 
the opposite. During the summer I sent 
her to the country and in the country life 
she had unlimited freedom, getting demor- 
alized, killing chickens, chasing rabbits, 
squirrels and anything giving opportunity. 
Since getting her back home she has been 
labored with and belabored—all to no pur- 
pose, apparently ruined for life. She al- 
ways was an energetic hunter and I realize 
her present tendencies are only natural in- 
stinct gone wrong. While afield and close 
in, she minds reasonably well, but let her 
get far out—well, I just have to let her 
have her own way about everything. At 
her age, is there any chance of ever getting 
her over these faults? 


Answer.—Not “natural instincts gone 
wrong” but again become natural. Unre- 
strained freedom and ample opportunity 
brought that about, but the fault may be 
overcome in a five-year-old dog just as 
speedily and even quicker than if a mere 
puppy, because she knows better than to 
endure a severe snubbing more than a few 
times for the same offense. Put the force 
collar on her when put down to work, have 
trailing cord about forty feet attached; at 
slightest refusal of orders and misbehavior 
give an effective snubbing in accordance 
with directions on page 81 of the “Amateur 
Trainer.” A few “reminders” of that sort 
will suffice. Later on merely let her wear 
the collar with but short end of cord dang- 
ling to remind her. of its presence and what 
might happen if disobedient. 


A, L., Deep Creek, Wyo.—I find it a diffi 
cult matter to keep my setter pup, nine 
months old, in range in brushy covert, such 
as we must hunt in here to find any birds 
at all. How should I proceed to tame him 
down and make work to the gun? 


Answer.—A young dog should be made 
perfectly steady and obedient to orders be- 
fore taking to thick underbrush. If, there- 
upon, your dog proves still too active and 
rushes about wildly, put the force collar 
and check cord on him, the cord not to 
be more than four or five feet long with no 
loop or knot at the end to prevent entang- 
ling or getting fast. This alone will tame 
him down very soon, as the impediment in- 
flicts punishment. For heavy brush land 
hunting a slow dog is required, and a pup 
should not be worked therein the first sea- 
son at least, unless intended always to be 
used in such country, because it will result 
in a slow, pottering worker for all time. 
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Accuracy of the Colt .45 Automatic Pistol 
S. J. Fort, M.D. 


The term accurate, when applied to a 
firearm having a grooved barrel, has a dif- 
ferent significance when applied to shoot- 
ing that weapon. Without going deeply 
into a discussion of the intrinsic factors that 
make for the accuracy of such firearms, let 
it be admitted that all high class revolvers 
and automatic pistols are as accurate as it 
is possible to make them, 

The M/11 Colt automatic pistol as issued 
to the regular army and organized militia 
belongs to this accredited class, but when 
the accuracy of its shooting is considered, 
it is necessary to choose one of several an- 
gles from which to discuss the question. 

If we consider it from the old-time gun- 
fightez’s view point, which called for a 
quick draw and discharge, the automatic 
certainly is the equal of the revolver for 
this purpose, but we have but little informa- 
tion or experience for comparison in this 
respect, as the revolver and gun-fighter 
have both passed. 

The qualification course authorized by 
the United States firing regulations of 1913, 
in force this year for the military auto- 
matic, calls for a certain number of shots at 
a silhouette figure of half a man, at 15 and 
25 yards, with the following procedure, The 
magazine is loaded with five cartridges, in- 
serted into the pistol, a cartridge thrown 
into the chamber, the hammer let down, the 
pistol placed in the holster and flap but- 
toned. The target is exposed from the pit, 
with the edge toward the firing point, and 
when the soldier is ready, at a signal from 
the firing point the target is turned and re- 
mains fully exposed for three seconds at 
15 yards and four seconds at 25 yards. The 
instant the target is turned the _ soldier 
draws and cocks the pistol and attempts to 
fire one shot. The pistol is kept in the hand 
for each of the remaining four shots, one 
being fired at each turn of the target. 

A three-second interval in which to draw, 
cock and fire a shot is none too long if 
the manipulation of both holster flap and 
pistol is not smoothly accomplished, For 
this reason the first shot may be counted 
a miss, but no shot of average ability has 
a right to miss the other four shots at 15 
yards. At 25 yards with a four-second in- 
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terval there is ample time to draw and fire 
the first shot, but the silhouette is but 19% 
inches wide, and with a six-pound trigger 
pull a shot may be pulled off, or, if hurried 
and the sights not properly aligned, other 
shots may be lost; here, again, the average 
shot should make possibles. 

This is the only authorized firing that re- 
sembles the gun-fighter’s style, though oth- 
er forms of moving or disappearing targets 
may be used. 

Friends and fellow-citi~ens who still cling 
to their favorite six-gun would have no trou- 
ble to keep close to the soldier armed with 
an automatic in this practice at a silhouette. 
I have no doubt there are plenty who can 
fan the hammer, roll the gun or shoot from 
the pocket and hit a target of this kind at 
fifteen or twenty-five yards, and if they find 
enjoyment in such practice, who should say 
them nay? 

Most of us, I fancy, are more directly in- 
terested in the little we know of the military 
automatic pistol fired in practice and com- 
petition under rules that require similar 
shooting by all who may indulge in either. 

First let us take some figures from gov- 
ernment pamphlet No. 3800, revised, Febru- 
ary 14, 1914, concerning this pistol, adding 
for comparison the same figures relative to 
the Colt army revolvers of .38 and .45 
caliber. 

The tables show the mean radial and 
mean vertical deviation of all three weapons 
at fifty yards, shot from a muzzle rest. 


Mean vertical 
deviation. 
0.910 


Distance Mean radial 
50 yds. deviation. 

.45 Automatic . 

.38 Revolver .. 33 

.45 Revolver .. 2.042 

Roughly estimated from these figures, the 
automatic may be said to shoot into a 4-inch 
circle, the .38 into a 5-inch circle and the .46 
revolver into a 6-inch circle, at. fifty yards 
with a muzzle rest, which may be termed 
the absolute accuracy of each weapon, and 
its ammunition. From this we can gain 
some idea of the possible accuracy of the 
weapon when fired with no other support 
than the muscles of the hand and arm. 

The only facts we have in regard to the 
automatic .45 and the accuracy of its shoot- 











ing in competition are the scores made in 
the National Divisional Pistol Match at Sea 
Girt, N. J., September 8, which being made 
under proper supervision may be considered 
authoritative, even though the number of 
entries was small. 

The conditions of this match called for 
four distances—seventy-five, fifty, twenty- 
five and fifteen yards—with three classes of 
fire—slow, timed and rapid. Each competi- 
tor fired two strings of seven shots at fifty 
and seventy-five yards, 20 seconds for each 
shot. Two strings of Seven shots at twenty- 
five and fifty yards, 30 seconds for each 
string. The same number of shots at fifteen 
and twenty-five yards, 15 seconds for each 
string. Total number of shots, 84; total 
possible number of points 840. 

All firing was done on the “‘L” target, the 
regulation army pistol target, having a 5-inch 
bull, counting 10. Measuring from the edge 
of the bull, the 9, 8, 7, 6, 5 and 4 rings are 
each 3% inches wider than the other, which 
would make the 9-ring 814 inches in diam- 
eter, the 8-ring 12 inches, the 7-ring 15% 
inches and so on out to the 4-ring, which 
would be 26 inches in diameter. 

Comparing the dimensions of this target 
with the table of deviations it is seen that 
the pistol fired from a muzzle rest is ca- 
pable of shooting into the bull at all dis- 
tances required by the conditions. 

The highest scores made in actual firing 
are the only ones considered in the follow- 
ing tabulations and diagrams. 

At seventy-five yards, slow fire, the high- 
est individual total out of a possible 140 
points, was 113, a percentage of 80 plus; the 
average percentage of the ten highest totals 
was 73 plus. 

At fifty yards, slow fire, highest individual 
total, 125, a percentage of 89 plus; average 
percentage of ten highest totals, 77 plus. 

At fifty yards, timed fire, highest indi- 
vidual total, 110, a percentage of 78 plus; 
average percentage of ten highest totals, 69 
plus. 

At twenty-five yards, timed fire, highest 
individual total, 131, a percentage of 93; 
average percentage of ten highest totals, 87 
plus. 

At twenty-five yards, rapid fire, highest 
individual total, 123, a percentage of 87 plus; 
average percentage of ten highest totals, 78 
plus. 

At fifteen yards, rapid fire, highest indi- 
vidual total was 137, a percentage of 97 
plus; average percentage for ten highest 
totals, 87 plus. 


PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL 
TOTALS. 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TEN HIGH- 
EST TOTALS. 


Distance in yds. 
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From the last tabulation we may diagram- 
matically show the relative diameters of the 
hit groups corresponding to the percentages 
measured on the target. 


[50 SLOW 75) 








[25 TIMED 50 

















15 RAPID 2 
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For example, the average percentages of 
ten highest totals at fifty and seventy-five 
yards, slow fire, were 77 and 73, which is an 
average of 75 for both distances, or an aver- 
age of 7% points per shot, The diameter of 
the 7-ring is 15% inches, and a majority of 
the hits must have been inside this circle. 
The average percentage at twenty-five yards, 
timed fire, being 81, the majority of hits 
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must have been well within the 8-ring, which 
measures 12 inches in diameter. 

The curious fall in percentage and remark- 
able widening of the hit group at fifty yards, 
timed fire, individually and collectively, is 
difficult to understand and still more diffi- 
cult to explain. The sights of the pistol are 
very coarse, and in certain lights it is diffi- 
cult to define the front sight clearly on the 
target. The pistol is undoubtedly very sen- 
sitive to irregular movements, which may be 
caused by the combination of trigger and 
grip-safety pressure, one working against 
the other unless the grip presses .the safety 
in far enough to clear its influence on the 
trigger. The barrel being larger than the 
bullet may also be a factor in causing wide 
shots, 

After firing one thousand shots my own 
experience coincides with the percentages 
given above very closely. It is not difficult 
to keep a series of five or seven shots in 
the bull at fifteen and twenty-five yards 
with good conditions and careful holding, 
and one naturally expects wider groups 
when shooting under a time handicap. 

Shooting carefully at fifty and seventy- 
five yards, I admit being puzzled by fre- 
quent wide shots, when the hold has ap- 
parently been good, and a rather extensive 
eorrespondence and conversation with a 


number of far more expert shots than my- 
self has brought out the fact that they are 
puzzled also. 

In conclusion it may be interesting to 
give further information of exterior bal- 
listices quoted from the pamphlet already 
mentionea. 

Rapidity of Fire.—Twenty-one times in 12 
seconds, beginning with pistol empty and 
loaded magazines on a table at side of 
operator. 

Firing at twenty-five yards, at a target 6 
feet by 2 feet, under the same conditions as 
above, 21 shots were fired in 28 seconds, 
making 21 hits with a mean radius of 5.85 
inches. 

Drift.—Drift or deviation is to the left, due 
to the rifling, but is more than neutralized 
by the pull of the trigger when the pistol is 
fired from the right hand. 

Velocity and Striking Energy.—Muzzle ve- 
locity, 802 feet per second, with an energy 
of 329 ft-lbs. At 250 yards, velocity is 666 
and energy 226 ft.-lbs. 

Penetration.—At twenty-five yards, 6 
inches white pine; at 250 yards, 4 inches. 

Trajectory.—The maximum ordinate for 
250 yards is 4.29 feet at 126 yards from the 
muzzle. With an angle of departure of 45 
the range is approximately 1,955 yards, the 
maximum ordinate being 2,219 feet. 


Smokeless Powder in Revolvers 
Charles Newton. 


Smokeless powder was first used in shot- 
guns, then in rifles and lastly in revolvers. 
In shotguns and rifles it has become the 
standard “food” for all except the rim-fire 
cartridges, but its position in the revolver- 
shooting field is still challenged at times. 
Many are surprised and displeased that they 
do not obtain results from the use of the 
smokeless inspiration in the one-hand gun 
proportionate to those obtained by its use in 
the larger weapons. The small-bore rim-fire 
rifles and the revolvers call most emphat- 
ically for the smokeless product on the 
ground of cleanliness as well as smokeless- 
ness, so long as the ballistic properties of 
the cartridges can be maintained, let alone 
being improved. Our factories have been 
most diligent in their endeavors to furnish 
us with powders suitable for reloading the 
ubiquitous “.22 short, long and long rifle,” 
and also the “six-gun” cartridges, yet still 
there is complaint. If the ground of this 
complaint cannot’ be removed yet it may be 
a source of some satisfaction to know the 
reason why smokeless powder does not do 
as good work in these cartridges as does 
the black. Also in case we cannot make 
the powder to work well in the revolver we 
may be able to make the revolver work well 
witk ‘he powder. 


Black powder is a mechanical mixture of 
carbon and oxygen, mixed in such manner 
that the molecules of the two substances 
are adjacent to and in contact with each 
other. All it needs is the slightest touch of 
flame to cause them to unite, when the 
whole mass is transformed from a solid into 
a gas in a very limited time. A spark from 
flint and steel is sufficient, as evidenced by 
the centuries during which the flintlock was 
the standard system of ignition of firearms. 

Smokeless powder is a chemical mixture 
in which the oxygen and the burning sub- 
stance are incorporated in the same mole- 
cule, and it requires a far greater degree of 
heat to ignite it, and it burns far more 
slowly, Even the primers used in black 
powder cartridges were insufficient unless a 
priming of black powder were added. There- 
fore our principal trouble is in the difficulty 
of burning smokeless powder. 

One of Nature’s laws is that the more 
highly a gas is compressed the higher the 
temperature, and vice versa. Likewise the 
hotter the gas in which a combustible sub- 
stance be placed the more quickly will it 
burn, Applying these to our powder kernel 
we find the higher the pressure in the bar- 
rel of the gun the faster the powder burns. 
Put a piece of anthracite coal in the parlor 
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stove and it takes a considerable length of 
time to get it ignited and burning; throw 
the same piece of coal into the firebox of 
a great boiler and it will almost spring 
alight. Here is the trouble with our 
powders: 


The chamber pressures of high-power. 
rifles are about 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. The chamber pressure of an ordinary 
shotgun load is about 6,000 pounds per 
square inch. The chamber pressure of our 
revolver loads are even lower, while those 
of the .22 rim-fire cartridges are still lower. 

We obtain the speed for our bullet by 
transforming a solid into a gas, while under 
confinement, and the expansion of the gas 
forces the bullet out the muzzle. Our pro- 
pellants do not turn into gas instantane- 
ously, although they seem to our senses to 
do so. They burn progressively after igni- 
tion. The black powder begins to burn at 
the rear end of the charge and burns for- 
ward to the base of the bullet, driving bullet 
and unburned powder before it until all the 
powder is burned. In case the bullet reach 
the muzzle before the powder is all burned 
the unburned powder is thrown out the muz- 
zle; hence our grandfathers used to tell of 
how much powder a rifle or shotgun would 
burn, recognizing limitations upon the 
amount. Many even now think one can 
load so much smokeless powder into a cart- 
ridge that it will not all burn. 


Smokeless powder, on the other hand, 
ignites throughout the entire charge from 
the flash of the primer and burns from the 
outside of the kernel towards the center, 
thus obtaining its progression. When the 
barrel is too short to permit the powder to 
burn completely it is the unburned center 
of each and every kernel which is thrown 
out, not as in the case of black powder, 
those entire kernels next the bullet. From 
this it will be seen that, contrary to the rule 
in black powder guns, the more powder put 
into a cartridge the more it will burn, since 
the added powder increases the pressure of 
the gas, thus increasing its temperature and 
increasing the rate of burning of the kernel 
and reducing the time required. 

With these propositions in view we ap- 
proach our revolver cartridge. We find 
first a short barrel, thus cutting down mate- 
rially the time of confinement of the pow- 
der. The powder must be speeded up in its 
rate of burning or it will be thrown out 
partially unburned, since the bullet has but 
a few inches to travel while it is burning. 
Next we find the barrel is not a continuous 
tube, sealed tightly at one end by the cart- 
ridge shell and with the bullet sealing the 
bore ahead of the pursuing yases; it is 
really two tubes, placed end to exd, and, as 
the Irishman said, “both a little bit short.” 
There is always more or less of an opening 
between the cylinder and the barrel, and as 
soon as the bullet has passed this opening 
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the gases begin to flow through it, thus re 
ducing materially the pressure within the 


barrel where the kernels of powder are 
burning. This reduction of pressure, as we 
have seen, reduces the temperature of the 
gases and consequently the rate of burning 
of the smokeless powder kernels enveloped 
by the gases. Therefore the most of the 
impulse given the bullet must be given be- 
fore its base enters the barrel, as after that 
time but little of the smokeless powder is 
burned. The expansion of the gases already 
developed must do the balance of the work 


Black powder, on the other hand, does not 
require a high pressure in order to burn 
rapidly, consequently much better results 
are obtained by its use during the period 
after the bullet has cleared the cylinder; 
which brings us to the question of speeding 
up our smokeless powder, that it may not 
only burn more quickly and develop pres- 
sure before the bullet clears the cylinder, 
but that it may burn as much as possible in 
the reduced gas pressure after the bullet is 
in the barrel. 

The firing of a cartridge is exactly like 
building a fire. The powder is the fuel anu 
the primer is the match. The stronger the 
flame developed by the match the more 
quickly will the fire kindle. Pour turpen- 
tine or kerosene upon the fuel and it will 
help materially. Blow it as soon as it 
ignites and it burns faster. The turpentine, 
the kerosene and the current of air all act 
alike in that their function is to put oxygen 
in contact with the fuel. Oxygen is a sup- 
porter of combustion. Combustion cannot 
take place without it. Shut a lamp or candle 
under an airtight dish and it will go out as 
soon as the oxygen is exhausted. When a 
person’s clothes take fire we wrap them 
with rugs, blankets, etc., to shut off the sup- 
ply of oxygen and “smother” the fire, ex- 
actly as an animal will smother if deprived 
of oxygen. Kerosene and turpentine burn 
freely because they readily mingle with and 
abstract the oxygen from the air. 

Therefore we may speed up our powder 
by increasing the amount of oxygen in the 
kernel. This is done by nitrating it more 
completely and by adding nitroglycerine, 
which contains a heavy oxygen content. The 
limitation is found in the fact that when 
more than a certain amount of nitric acid 
has been absorbed the resulting guncotton 
will no longer colloid, or dissolve, suitable 
for powder. There is likewise a limit to the 
amount of nitroglycrine which is safe. 

Then we turn to the kernel itself and 
make it smaller, thus increasing the area 
of burning surface. This is exactly as in 
kindling a fire we whittle our shavings to 
start it with. A revolver charge bears ex- 
actly the same relation to a rifle charge as 
a barrel of pine shavings bears to a barrel 
of maple stovewood or coal. Our whole 
problem is thus seen to be in speeding up 
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the powder until it will burn freely under 
the pressure actually found in the barrel of 
the revolver, yet not so freely as to wreck 
the revolver before the bullet leaves the 
cylinder. 

The problem of the .22 rim-fire cartridges 
is to make the smokeless powder burn under 
a pressure which will not rupture the rim- 
fire shell at the head. The reduction of 
pressure due to the joint between the cylin- 
der and the barrel explains why the smoke- 
less .22s do not do proportionally as well 
in a revolver as in a rifle or pistol. 

The measure of success now attained with 
th rim-fire .22s is due to the use of an ab- 
normally strong priming of the shell, the 
gases from the priming not only more pow- 
erfully igniting the powder, but serving as 
a propellant as well. This explains why the 
use of these cartridges is so prone to lead 
to the rusting of the barrels at the breech. 
The primer gases contain a great deal of 
free acid which must be thoroughly cleaned 
out and neutralized or it attacks the steel. 

Another cause of trouble in using smoke- 
less powder in revolvers is in the fact that 
no suitable cartridges for this purpose are 
in use, nor are there any revolvers adapted 
to suitable cartridges. All our revolver cart- 
ridges were designed for black powder and 
are more or less suitable for that purpose. 
They have, when loaded with smokeless 
powder of the Bullseye type (which is the 
only kind which is really dependable, the 
bulk powders being too badly affected by 
atmospheric conditions) far too much air 
space in the shell. This air space dilutes 
the heat of the primer flame and thus 
ignites the powder more slowly than it 
should, and the powder is completely ignited 
only after it has burned for a sufficient pe- 
riod to raise the pressure, and consequently 
the heat of the gases to the proper point; 
meanwhile the bullet has been started along 
towards that fatal seam between cylinder 
and barrel. It makes a sort of modified 
hang fire. 

We have standard charges for our smoke- 
less revolver cartridges. It is doubtful if 
much over one-half, by weight, of these 
charges is actually burned; the balance is 
thrown out unburned except for what you 
may see sticking to the inside of the barrel 
after firing. We obtain a maximum pres- 
sure for our cartridge, being what the re- 
volver will safely stand. If we increase our 
charge we will obtain too high a pressure 
after the powder is ignited. The trouble 
with this situation is the crest of our pres- 
sure curve is not reached until the bullet 
is too far along the cylinder, We should go 
no higher than we now go, but we should 
get there quicker, and we should burn all 
our powder. In no other way can uniform 
results be obtained. 

In our present revolver ammunition, when 
loaded with smokeless powder, any varia- 


tion of the crimp, the fit of the bullet, or 
any other factor bearing upon the resistance 
of the bullet, thus increasing the rate of 
burning of the powder, or the depth of seat- 
ing, strength of primer or any other factor 
bearing upon the ignition or rate of burning 
of the powder, will give a variation in re- 
sults, because the variation in rate of 
burning means a variation in the amount 
of powder actually burned. Either more 
or less than normal is thrown out un- 
burned, By so adjusting our cartridge that 
all the powder is burned before the bullet 
leaves the muzzle we may obtain a far more 
uniform effect, in the face of these varia- 
tions, than is at present possible, But how 
shall we insure the burning of the entire 
charge? 

By reducing the size of the powder cham- 
ber. This necessitates a reduction of the 
charge with which the shell is loaded, a re- 
duction of the amount thrown out unburned, 
but not a reduction of the amount burned in 
the barrel. Some years ago the writer made 
a series of experiments with a .38-44 Smith 
& Wesson target revolver. These revolvers 
use a straight shell running the whole length 
of the cylinder, the lip being next the rear 
end of the barrel; therefore there is no 
place where the bullet jumps from the inside 
the shell into the forward portion of the cyl- 
inder. The caliber took the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial bullets, and the shell was substantially 
the same diameter. The cartridges were 
loaded with the regular bullet and regular 
powder charge for the S, & W. cartridge, 
and the bullet seated to the same depth. 
The shooting was apparently the same. 
Then the bullet was seated not quite as 
deeply, and the force of the charge suffered 
accordingly and there was more unburned 
powder left inside the barrel. Then the 
bullets were seated slightly deeper than 
standard, thus reducing the air space in the 
shell, and the gun shot stronger and there 
was less unburned powder. This was con- 
tinued until the »wressures were raised as 
high as was deemed safe, and the barrel was 
free from unburned grains, while much more 
power was developed. The charge was then 
reduced s!'zhtly and the bullet seated deeper 
before developing the maximum pressure. 
This reduction of charge, accompanied by 
a deeper seating of the bullet was carried 
on until about 60 per cent of the normal 
charge produced about the same power as 
the standard cartridge and the powder was 
burned cleanly. 

Therefore we are inclined to the opinion 
that until our manufacturers will make a 
new revolver for a new cartridge, built upon 
the lines of our automatic pistol cartridges, 
which in all probability the craze for auto- 
matics will never permit, our smokeless 
powder revolver ammunition will be more 
or less unsatisfactory to the man who likes 























absolute uniformity in his ammunition. 

Considered from the standpoint of the 
above, our revolver cartridges take up a 
somewhat new alignment regarding merit. 
Those having the least powder room in the 
Shell are the most desirable from the stand- 
point of power. The .45 Colt and the .38-40, 
.44-40, .38 S. & W. Special, .32-20, etc., which 
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have been used because of thetr ample 
powder room would give way to the 44S. & 
W. Russian, .38 short, .32 S. & W. pocket 
cartridges, etc. These latter cartridges, to- 
gether with the .41 Colt, when furnished 
with heavier bullets and loaded with smoke- 
less powder will give far better results than 
will the cartridges of more “boiler room.” 


Ballistics at High Altitudes 
A. W. Warwick. 


In all the discussions of the ballistic per- 
formances of projectiles the idea seems to 
be almost universal that a rifle shooting a 
certain cartridge performs more or less uni- 
formly. That is, if the cartridges are well 
made and if the rifle is in good condition 
the bullet thrown by that rifle will always 
have the same striking energy and velocity 
at any given range. The tables of energy, 
velocity, etc., of different cartridges as given 
in the catalogues of gunmakers are often 
taken by rifle users as definite constant 
facts under all ordinary conditions of firing. 

While it is true that rifles do behave con- 
stantly in measuring out, so to speak, defi- 
nite quantities of energy and velocity (so 
long as the same character of cartridge is 
used) yet a rifle loses all control over the 
bullet at the moment of discharge from the 
muzzle. Thereafter the atmospheric condi- 
tions take charge and finally determine the 
exact velocity and energy with which the 
bullet shall strike the target. Thus, while 
the rifle certainly does the same work at 
sea level as at high altitudes, the bullet 
behaves very differently in the respective 
places. 

Considering now the effect of altitude 
upon the performance of a rifle bullet it is 
here advanced, as a subject for discussion, 
that a sportsman working around timber 
line will find that the bullet travels faster 
and strikes harder than it does at sea level, 
besides behaving differently in other ways. 
If this general proposition is provable, we 
have a general explanation why there is so 
much difference of opinion among sportsmen 
as to the relative merits of different rifles 
and also why the same rifle is rated differ- 
ently by different users. 

No unbiased reader of Outdoor Life can 
fail, after careful reading of the scores of 
articles on, say, the .30-30 Winchester rifle, 
to come to the conclusion that a rifle which 
may fall short of being satisfactory under 
some conditions may be quite satisfactory 
upon the same game in other circumstances. 
So many men of equal authority praise and 
condemn this particular weapon that no 
other conclusion is possible. 

Having conceded the fact that a rifle 
weighs out a definite amount of energy to 
a bullet under all conditions, the subject 





resolves itself into the consideration of the 
effect of air resistance upon the bullet. It 
is unnecessary to go into the mathematics 
of the subject, and the simplest method of 
attack is to compare the behavior of a pro- 
jectile in a vacuum and in air. 

Text-books on physics teach that a pro- 
jectile in a vacuum describes in its flight 
a perfectly symmetrical parabola. The an- 
gle at which it leaves the gun is equal to 
the angle at which it strikes the ground, and 
the summit of the curve is exactly equi- 
distant between gun and target. Any fact 
connected with the flight of the bullet can 
be calculated by very simple mathematical 
formulas. The weight and shape of the 
projectile does not affect the curve of flight 
nor the velocity of travel. The horizontal 
advance of the bullet is uniform over the 
entire range of flight. 

Now, in air the problems presented by the 
flight of a bullet are so difficult and com- 
plex that even the tremendous resources of 
higher mathematics fail to solve them. Only 
by the use of coefficients determined by 
experiment is it possible to calculate the 
behavior of a bullet, and then only approx- 
imately and under conditions which ap- 
proach those under which the coefficients 
were determined. The curve described by a 
bullet: traveling through the air is not a 
symmetrical parabola, but consists of two 
halves, in which the angle on striking the 
ground is greater than the angle on leaving 
the rifle. 

The weight, size and shape of a projectile 
has a most important bearing upon its be- 
havior. 

The height of the trajectory and the range 
is less in air than it is in a vacuum. 

Now, as sea level is left and higher alti 
tudes approached, the density of the atmos- 
phere becomes less and the conditions ap- 
proximate more and more to those of a 
vacuum. It is apparent, therefore, that at 
such an altitude as timber line, say 12,000 
feet, where the density of the air is only 
two-thirds that of sea level, the curve of a 
bullet, its velocity, height of trajectory, 
range and so forth, must approach to a more 
or less degree the conditions which would 
appertain in a vacuum, It is a question not 
of whether a bullet will behave differently 
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at high altitudes than at sea level, but 
whether the difference is great enough to 
be of practical importance. 

Text-books on ballistics teach that the re- 
sistance of air to a projectile is proportional 
to the atmospheric density. On the assump- 
tion that this law is strictly correct for con- 
ditions at 12,000 feet, the behavior of a 
12-inch projectile at sea level, in a vacuum 
and at 12,000 feet elevation may be com- 
pared. The following table gives the com- 
parison in a convenient form: 


Sea 12000 Vacu- 
level. feet. um. 
5° ° 


Angle of elevation......... f 5° 
ee ere, 6°-15’ 5° 50’ 5° 
RN a a tg oe a ag 6200 6779 . 7937 
Muzzle vel., ft. sec. ........ 2100 2100 2100 
Striking vel., ft. sec. ...... 1493 1696 2100 
Maximum altitude, ft. .... 457 8 521 


47 
Striking energy, ft. tons.... 15147 22330 30610 


From this table we see that the resistance 
of the air at sea level has absorbed over 
one-half the energy of the projectile between 
the muzzle of the gun and the target and 
that the loss is greatly reduced by the lower 
density of the air at such an altitude as 12,- 
000 feet. Indeed, without any change in the 
cartridge or projectile, the 12-inch gun is 50 
per cent more powerful, at the range given, 
than it is at sea level. 

This example of the 12-inch gun has been 
chosen simply because it has been so thor- 
oughly studied by army authorities that its 
performances are known with great preci- 
sion. The columns of the performances at 
sea level and in a vacuum have been taken 
from the writings of Colonel Ingalls, one of 
the foremost world authorities on ballistics. 
The column of performances at 12,000 feet 
has been added by the writer, using the 
ordinary approximate ballistic formulas. 

However, sportsmen would doubtless re- 
gard the behaviors of a sporting cartridge 
as more to the point now under discussion. 
Using the ballistic tables and taking a ten- 
uity factor (0.66) suitable for 12,000 feet 
elevation, the velocities and hence the en- 
ergies of a .30-30 bullet of 170 grains weight 
have been calculated for sea level and the 
altitude of 12,000 feet. 


VELOCITIES AND ENERGIES OF .30-30 
WINCHESTER RIFLE AT DIF- 
FERENT RANGES. 


Sea 12000 
level. feet. 
Muzzle velocity, ft. sec. .. 2008 2008 
Muzzle energy, ft. Ibs. .... 1522 1522 
100 Yards— 
Striking velocity, ft. sec. . 1735 1848 
Striking energy, ft. lbs. .. 1136 1284 
200 Yards— 
Striking velocity, ft. sec. . 1492 1700 
Striking energy, ft. Ibs. .. 850 1008 
300 Yards— 
Striking velocity, ft. sec. . 1290 1580 
Striking energy, ft. lbs. .. 629 949 


This table brings out clearly the remark- 
able manner in which a .$0-30 Winchester 
bullet holds up its velocity and energy at 


high altitudes. At 12,000 feet the bullet at 
300 yards has practically 100 ft-lbs. more 
energy that it has at 200 yards at sea level. 

If the behavior of the .30-30 Winchester at 
12,000 feet is compared with the perform- 
ance of the .33 Winchester at sea level we 
find that the former weapon at high alti- 
tudes is more powerful at all ranges beyond 
a hundred yards than the latter weapon. 

So the mere fact that Mr. John Doe shoot- 
ing deer in Newfoundland finds that the 
.30-80 weapon is inferior to the .33 rifle, 
after all does not militate against the dic- 
tum of Mr. Richard Roe that the .30-30 rifle 
does fine execution on the black-tail deer of 
the continental divide. Really, Mr. Réde’s 
weapon is stronger than Mr. Doe’s, in spite 
of the fact that the gunmaker’s catalogue 
shows that the .30-30 rifle is inferior to the 
.83 rifle at all ranges up to 300 yards. 

In other ways reduction of the density of 
the atmosphere affects the behavior of a 
bullet. Drift is so intimately connected with 
the density of the atmosphere that it is ex- 
ceedingly probable to be less at timber line 
than at sea level. Probably the height of 
trajectory is a little greater at high alti- 
tudes and the velocity being so much more 
it is necessary to give a little less lead on 
running game at timber line than at sea 
level. 

However, the really interesting point is 
that a rifle gains in power as altitude is 
gained. At first sight it would seem reason- 
able to suppose that the change of altitude 
would affect all rifle bullets equally. Thus 
the relative ratings of rifles, according to 
striking energies of the bullets at sea level, 
would prevail at high altitudes. This is 
erroneous. 

In a vacuum the form, weight and size of 
a projectile has no effect upon the trajec- 
tory and velocity. In air it is all important; 
and this explains why different bullets with 
the same muzzle velocity behave so differ- 
ently on leaving the rifle. Now it is clear 
that if in a vacuum the weight and shape 
of a projectile has no importance, then the 
higher up one goes it becomes decreasingly 
important as compared with sea level. The 
relative ratings of rifle bullets will change, 
therefore, with each marked change in al- 
titude. , 

And from the foregoing it would appear 
certain that the wonderful improvement of 
the Spitzer bullet, as compared with the or- 
dinary Ogival bullet at sea level, would not 
be so marked at high altitudes as at lower 
altitudes. Although, of course, since the 
density of the air at timber-line is by no 
means negligible, there would be still im- 
portant differences between the behaviors 
of the two bullets, 

It would be interesting to sportsmen if 
tables could be constructed showing the 
velocities and energies of different rifle bul- 
lets at various ranges and altitudes. If one 
could be certain of the correctness of the 























ballistic tables now in use for the higher 
altitudes, the construction of such tables of 
velocities, etc., would be easy, only involv- 
ing simple arithmetic. Unfortunately the 
ballistic tables have been calculated only for 
use at sea level, and it is by no means sure 
that they will apply strictly at such altitudes 
as 12,000 feet. There has been no experi- 
mental work to prove that they do. 

The ballistic tables have been. constructed 
from experimental work with the chrono- 
graph and by means of the higher mathe- 
matics. They have been devised for the 
single purpose of allowing those who have 
only elementary mathematics at their com- 
mand to solve most problems in ballistics. 
Now the correctness of the tables depends 
quite as much upon experiment as upon 
mathematics, and if the experimental data 
is open to question it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence how high and how complex the mathe- 
matics may be. The tables would be value- 
less. 

It would be out of place here to go deeply 
into the question as to why the means of 
calculating the velocities of bullets at high 
altitudes are to be questioned. Briefly, how- 
ever, the matter may be touched upon. 

The ballistic tables are based upon the 
famous researches of Bashforth on the vary- 
ing resistance of air at the different veloc- 
ities of a projectile. The resistance is not 
strictly proportional to the square of the 
velocity, but varies from the square (V’) to 
the sixth power (V°). This was determined 
for a wide range of velocity at sea level. 

Now the significance of the fact that the 
resistance of the air changes with the veloc- 
ity of the bullet is that the bullet is not at 
all times doing the same character of work 
on: the air: or the character of the air’s 
work on the bullet, which is another way of 
putting it. 

It is a sound rule in experimentation that 
if the conditions, or any one of them, change 
to any radical degree it is not safe to rely 
on the results. We have seen that the 
change of velocity does affect the character 
of work on the air. A radical change in the 
density of the air will probably have a 
similar effect. It is altogether probable that 
chronographic tests on rifle bullets at high 
altitudes would introduce new factors into 
the ballistic formulas. With the entrance 
of the aeroplane into warfare (not to men- 
tion its apparent remarkable immunity from 
danger by rifle fire) it would seem very de- 
sirable to have authoritative chronographic 
tests at such altitudes as Denver and the 
high mountain platecus, Until such tests are 
made only the roughest kind of approxima- 
tions as to the behavior of bullets at high 
altitudes are possible. 

Of course, the writer is not unmindful of 
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the fact that it is taught by authorities that 
the air resistance has been experimentally 
proved to be strictly proportional to the 
density of the air. However, this applies 
only to the very moderate fluctuations at 
sea level and not to such wide ranges as 
between sea level and the altitude of 12,000 
feet. 

Now while anything like an exact table 
of performances of rifle bullets at different 
altitudes is not possible, yet enough has 
been developed by the foregoing considera- 
tions to show that the effective work of 
bullets shows marked differences at sea 
level and timber line. Certainly they do not 
perform equally under a wide range of con- 
ditions. To recapitulate some of the main 
points, we seem warranted in concluding 
that at high altitudes— 

(1). Rifle bullets hold up better and hit 
harder at any given range than at sea level. 

(2). The height of trajectory is greater 
and the angle of fall is less than at low 
altitudes. 

(3). The increase in power of a rifle, at 
the 200-yard range, is probably about 15 to 
20 per cent for each 5,000 feet of altitude. 

(4). Probably the effect of “drift” is less. 

(5). Owing to the somewhat higher ve- 
locity of the bullet at high altitudes, a little 
less “lead off” is necessary to hit a running 
animal than at lower altitudes. 

Finally it would be of value not only to 
sportsmen, but also to advance the science 
of military ballistics, if the government 
could be induced to conduct an adequate 
series of chronographic tests on rifle bullets 
at places of high altitude. This country has 
facilities for conducting such tests far ex- 
ceeding those of any other country whatso- 
ever. 


Note.—Mr. Warwick ‘has touched upon a 
subject of great interest not only from the 
theoretical, but from the practical stand- 
point as well. Much game is hunted at both 
low and high altitudes, and most sportsmen 
would overlook the strong influence of alti- 
tude upon the carrying power of their wea- 
pons. Mr. Warwick uses the word “trajec- 
tory” as signifying the line of flight of the 
bullet from a given sighting when he men- 
tions it being higher at high altitudes than 
at lower. This is as distinguished from 
“trajectory height,” or the distance which 
a bullet rises above the line of sight be- 
tween the muzzle and the target when the 
rifle is correctly sighted for the target. The 
trajectory height would seem to be lower at 
high altitudes, but the trajectory, or path of 
the bullet from a given adjustment of sights, 
would be higher. We trust to hear more on 
this most important subject from our read- 
ers.—EDITOR. 
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Differs with Mr. Thomas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While not a sub- 
scriber but a constant reader of your valu- 
able magazine from cover to cover, I note, 
on page 283 of the September number, Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas’ article replying to Jean 
Carr’s inquiry about the height a .30 Gov- 
ernment Springfield will shoot if aimed ver- 
tically and, in my opinion, the information 
given is so far from what actually takes 
place that I don’t think it should go unno- 
ticed. I agree with Mr. Thomas that it is 
well to lay aside all higher mathematics 
and consider the question from common- 
sense methods as far as possible and from 
data we can easily get. Therefore from ta- 
bles published if we plot a velocity curve 
up to 4,500 feet (maximum distance for 
which I have accurate data) and extend that 
curve to 6,000 feet, we see the velocity at 
that point is about 700 per second and the 
time of flight is about 5.38 seconds. All of 
above data is from observations near the 
earth’s surface, and, without going into 
higher mathematics to get at more precise 
data we will have to make some assump- 
tions, but we will try to make them near 
the facts and according to conditions we all 
know exist, viz., we know the resistance of 
the atmosphere decreases as we go up. We 
also know that at 6,000 feet up there is 
plenty of atmosphere and that there is con- 
siderable resistance beyond that point, 
therefore to compensate for the neglect of 
the diminishing resistance up to 6,000 feet 
we will assume the ball to travel in a vacu- 
um above 6,000 feet. 

From the above data and velocity curve 
we find it takes 5.38 seconds for ball to 
travel 6,000 feet, with a remaining velocity 
of 700 feet. From the laws of gravity we 
learn that when a body is free to move, 
gravity will produce or retard velocity at 
the rate of practically 32 feet per second, 
provided there is no other force to inter- 
fere, Therefore the ball has lost velocity 
for 5.38 seconds or 5.38 x 32172 feet (dis- 
regarding fractions) thus giving a velocity 
at 6,000 feet up of (700—172) —528 feet 
per second. 

From the well known formula V*?= 29s 
where V=velocity, g=32 (action at grav- 
ity) and s=space or height to which a ball 
will rise in a vacuum of projected vertically. 
From this we get 528 x 528 + 64= height or 
4,387 feet higher, making a total of 6,000 + 
4,387 =10,387, nearly two miles, instead of 
twelve to fifteen miles as Mr. Thomas:had 
estimated. As a matter of fact the ball will 
not go that high by several hundred feet, 
due to causes that I did not mention as I 
did not wish to complicate the calculations 
any more than absolutely necessary. 

Tenn. W. T. YOUNG. 


ou 


Note.—Mr. Young’s criticism of Mr. Thom- 
as’ article indicates that the question, which 


from a purely sporting standpoint is rather 
an immaterial matter, yet, in view of the 
extensive use of air-craft in the unfortunate 
war now raging in Europe, is of great inter- 
est to military men as well as to all lovers 
of the spiraled tube. We all wish to know 
what our favorites will do under all condi- 
tions, 

The diversity of conditions entering into 
the problem justify a great deal of approxi- 
mation. We have to consider not only the 
loss of velocity, and consequently of energy, 
due to the flight of the bullet through a 
normal atmosphere, but the further facts 
that the density of the atmosphere is chang- 
ing for every foot of upward travel, the pro- 
portion of resistance encountered by the bul- 
let varies with each foot-second of variation 
of its velocity, and the direct and increas- 
ing pull of gravity reduces the range of 
flight, Considering the variation in air re- 
sistance alone we find that at 2,600 ft. sec. 
the resistance varies as the 1.55 power of 
the velocity; at 1,600 ft. sec. it varies as the 
square; at 1,125 ft. sec. it varies as the 
sixth power, from which point it recedes 
until at 800 ft. sec. it is again as the square. 
Therefore we may be excused from person- 
ally making accurate computations and have 
recourse to the results stated by military 
students who have both the training and in- 
centive to indulge in the necessary mathe- 
matical exercises. 

Concerning Mr. Thomas’ estimates, he 
seems to have based them upon certain as- 
sumptions of fact, two of which seem er- 
roneous: 

First, he assumes that “about one-fourth 
of the muzzle energy of a bullet is used up 
in its total flight by the resistance of the 
air.” The ballistic tables for the Spring- 
field, model 1906, cartridge, as given by the 
Ordnance Department, show a muzzle ener- 
gy of 2,430 foot-pounds; at 200 yards this 
has fallen to 1,686 foot-pounds—or decidedly 
over one-fourth of the energy gone thus 
quickly, and practically all consumed in 
overcoming air resistance. At 1,000 yards 
it has but 382 foot-pounds of energy left— 
less than one-sixth, and as the trajectory 
height is but 14% feet, all except sufficient 
to raise 150 grains 14% feet high in 1.86 
seconds has been used -in overcoming air 
resistance, 

Second, Mr. Thomas has been advised that 
the extreme range of the Springfield cart- 
ridge is seven to eight surface miles. The 
same ordnance office handbook states the 
maximum range attainable ‘to be 4,891.6 
yards (or 2.7 miles) obtained by firing at 
an angle of 45° and requiring a time of 
flight of 38 seconds. 

Had Mr. Thomas not been misled in his 
basic figures his method would doubtless 
have given very nearly the correct results, 
since approximation was all he sought. 
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In order to approximate somewhat closely 
the height to which we might expect our 
bullet to go we may make some comparisons 
between it <nd others the vertical ballist- 
ics of which have been computed. 

In an article in The Field for October 23, 
1909, Captain Hardcastle of the English 
army stated that he had computed the 
height to which the British blunt-point 
Mark VI. bullet would rise when fired verti- 
cally at 9,400 feet, and its return velocity 
at 500 foot-seconds. This bullet is credited 
with a ballistic coefficient of .388 or almost 
identical with our Krag; its weight, form 
and muzzle velocity are almost identical 
with those of the Krag; hence we may con- 
sider its extreme range as almost identical 
with the Krag. The Krag is credited by 
the ordnance office with an extreme hori- 
zontal range of 4,066 yards or 2.3 miles 
when fired at an elevation of 44° and its 
time of flight is 34.6 seconds. 

Accepting Captain Hardcastle’s figures as 
correct, and assuming the vertical range of 
the Model 1906 Springfield bullet is greater 
than that of the British bullet in the same 
proportion as its horizontal range, we find 
the vertical range of the Model 1906 bullet 
to be 11,035 feet, or 2.09 miles. 

We claim to have no “special wire,” and 
in fact know very little about the matter, 
and in the above have stated merely what 
we have read on the subject, together with 
the sources of our information, that it may 
be taken for exactly what it is worth. As 
a matter of curiosity, information, or what- 
ever it may be called, we append a table 
of ballistics published last year in Arms 
and Explosives purporting to show the re- 
maining velocity of the pointed Marx VII. 
and blunt Mark VI. English bullets together 
with time of flight and other data as to 
the pointed bullet when fired vertically; 


A Remodeled U. S. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-Thinking that per- 
haps the readers of Outdoor Life would be 
interested in knowing what could be ac- 
complished in the way of remodeling the 
U. S. Army Springfield, I am sending a 
photo and description of one that was re- 
modeled for me by M. J. Weber of the 
Weber Arms Co., Denver. 


also the remaining velocity of the pointed 
bullet when fired horizontally, The data 
given in the table refer to the Mark VII. 
pointed bullet except the one column which 
gives the remaining velocities, at the dif- 
ferent altitudes, the Mark VI. blunt bul- 
let. It will be nw 1 that the remaining ve- 
locity of the Mai VII. bullet when fired 
vertically and hou; zontally are very much 
alike up to about 3,000 feet. Apparently the 
rarefaction of the air as the bullet rises al- 
most exactly compensates for the additional 
drag of gravity over this distance, after 
which the retardation of gravity predomi- 
nates. All of which may be placed in that 
large category of newspaper information en- 
titled “interesting if true.” 
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EDITOR. 


Army Springfield 


The stock is the original one that came 
on the rifle, but has been cut down to 2 
sporting model. The pistol grip is nicely 
dovetailed into the stock and fastened with 
a dowel pin, It takes very close inspection 
to detect where the pistol grip joins on to 
the original stock. A -tapered steel band 
was fitted three-fourths around the barrel 

















A photograph of the 


remodeled gun. 
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just in front of the rear sight block so as 
to do away with the sharp angle left by ine 
removal of the wood on top of the barrel. 

A Silvers recoil pad has been fitted which 
gives just the right length to the stock and 
absorbs some of the “punch” of the regula- 
tion cartridge. 

The forearm has a screw about four 
inches from the end which goes a turn and 
a half into the barrel and tends to prevent 
vibration and barrel flip. 


The pistol grip and the panels at the 
sides of the receiver are heavily checked, 
which adds greatly to the appearance of the 
arm. The front sight is a Sheard gold bead 
made for the Springfield. The weight of the 
rifle has been reduced to 7% Ibs. 

While this rifle may not quite equal the 
“Sportsman’s Dream” as described by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, yet it makes a very fine, 
well-balanced sporting rifle at a nominal 
cost. F. H. CARPENTER, M. D. 

Colo. 


The Forthcoming Sunny South Handicap 


The dates for the next Sunny South Han- 
dicap will be January 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 
30. The shoot will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Houston Gun Club, Houston, 
Texas, and will have the usual larger 
amount of added money and a very attract- 
ive program throughout. Special railroad 


rates will be in effect throughout the United 
States. All shooters are invited, and every- 
thing will be in readiness for the pleasure 
and comfort of those in attendance. Pro- 
gram will be ready for mailing December 
20. Address for further particulars, Alf. 
Gardiner, manager, 906 Franklin Avenue, 
Houston, Texas. 


Concerning the Regular .22 Long Rim Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very pleased 
to see Mr. Howlett’s article on the useful 
.22 short but I think he stopped just a little 
too soon in his discussion of the .22 fam- 
ily. He should have included the .22 long 
because its greater range and killing power 
entitle it to a very high place in the small- 
game and varmint class. As far as I can 
see this fine little shell is almost totally 
ignored by all of the sportsmen who have 
written to the various sporting magazines. 

In one particular I disagree with Mr. 
Howlett. He says it is necessary to shoot 
a horse or cow in the brain to kill them 
with the .22 rim-fire cartridge. I have 
killed several head of cattle with the .22 
long rim-fire, some with three or four shots 
behind the left shoulder and others with 
one shot in the neck about two inches be- 
hind the ears. 

I find the .22 long good for any animal 
in California up to and including the coy- 
ote, ‘coon or wild-cat. I have stopped 
in all about a dozen coyotes with my Win- 
chester, Model 1890, .22 long and I never 
had to go far to get one even if he was 
shot behind the ribs. These little bullets 
will go completely through a coyote at any- 
thing less than 100 yards and they cer- 


tainly will mess up his interior in a fright- 
‘ful manner. 

In the tests for penetration I made with 
this gun I obtained the following results: 

U. M. C., black powder, 4% inches. 

U. S. C. Co., black powder, 4% inches. 

Winchester, black powder, 4% inches. 

Winchester, smokeless powder, 6 inches. 

I used a good solid Sequoia timber as a 
test block, firing the shots at about fifteen 
feet. I don’t remember the number of 
shots but the results given are the aver- 
ages. I didn’t have smokeless powder 
shells in the U. M. C. or the U. S. C. Co. 

I have never used the hollow point bul- 
lets but I think the results would be about 
the same as notching the bullet. A bullet 
notched in this manner will al- 
most cover a dime if used on a rabbit at 
200 yards or under and you may be sure 
your game will be right there when you go 
to pick it up. 

My old Model ’90 is about worn out, hav- 
ing handled about 45,000 shells, and when I 
get another .22 you will hear from me again 
if the editor says O. K. 

California. G. O. GALBRAITH. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Jack Wick, Portland, Ore.——Wish you 
would advise if you know of any remedy for 
cleaning rust out from between the rifling 
of a rifle. I have a .303 Savage carbine that 
is badly rusted but have been unable to 
clean it out; have tried all the remedies 
I know of, but without success, Have used 
this gun on deer and bear in this vicinity 
and find it very satisfactory. 


Answer.—If the rusting has proceeded so 
far as to cause pitting of the barrel there 
is no remedy, since the metal has been re- 
moved where the pits are and it is impossi- 
ble to put this metal back in place. If the 
rusting has not proceeded far enough to 
cause the pitting it can be removed by first 
pouring boiling water through the barrel for 
some little time, thus getting it very hot, 
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to kill the further action of the rust; then 
clean it with a scratch brush of brass wire, 
and polish with emery powder. The polish- 
ing process requires considerable care and 
experience and had better be turned over 
to a good gunsmith, or, better still, send the 
rifle to the factory to be repolished. It is 
quite possible, however, that your barrel is 
metal fouled inside, due to the metal of the 
jackets of the bullets adhering to the bore 
of the rifle as sometimes happens in rifles 
of this type, particularly when used with ua 
slight coating of red rust inside. This form 
of metal fouling differs from that encoun- 
tered in the Springfield, Ross and other ri- 
fles using bullets with cupro-nickel jackets. 
In the latter cases the fouling shows, on in- 
spection, as lumps on the lands near the 
muzzle. In rifles of the .303 class it is com- 
paratively uniformly distributed through the 
bore and is not noticed in an ordinary in- 
spection. The rifle will appear clean and 
bright after cleaning, but next morning will 
look rusted, particularly in the grooves. 1 
would recommend that you give the barrel 
a treatment for metal fouling, using the 
formula given elsewhere in this depart- 
ment, thus making sure whether or not this 
be the cause of your trouble. The barrel 
should be carefully cleaned of all grease 
before the solution is put in, and if metal 
fouling is present the solution will be a 
greenish blue when poured out. After this 
treatment a careful inspection will show 
whether or not the barrel is pitted, and if 
not you may have no more trouble. If it 
still continues to rust, give it. the hot water 
treatment and clean and polish as stated. 
Many a barrel which looks like a hopeless 
case may be saved by removing the metal 
fouling and polishing, as the fine grade of 
steel in these high power barrels will un- 
dergo considerable exposure to red rust be- 
fore pitting.—Editor, 


Floyd Halpin, Dunkard, Pa.—I beg to re- 
quest some information concerning the 
Standard gas-operated rifle, made by the 
Standard Arms Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Is the form of magazine used, and the meth- 
od of handling the cartridges, jam-proof, or 
is it likely to clog and hang up during fast 
work? Also, does the gas-port near the 
muzzle of barrel in any way affect its ac- 
curacy? Could one expect as much relia- 
bility from this rifle as from a hand-func- 
tioned arm, say Remington-U., M. C. pump 
action? I like the appearance of the Stand- 
ard rifle very well and would prefer it to 
any other automatic, providing that it is 
reliable and accurate, but desire absolute 
dependability above all else, I am far from 
a gun store and therefore cannot examine 
the rifle at first hand, so will be exceeding- 
ly grateful for any information you may be 
able to give me concerning this arm. 


Answer.—To the best of our knowledge, 
the Standard autoloading rifle has never 
given trouble from jams in use. The only 
complaint we ever heard regarding the ac- 
tion of this rifle was in case of one which 
had a tendency for the magazine to jar open 
in use, spilling the cartridges. This fault 
was in all probability due to a defect in that 
individual rifle. We do not think that the 
gas port as used in this rifle would affect 
accuracy adversely when used as a sport- 
ing rifle. It has been objected to in a mili- 
tary arm owing to its tendency toward ero- 
sion and increasing in size when used in 
rapid fire military tests. A tendency ofthe 
piston toward fouling has been urged against 
the military rifle, also the Colt machine gun, 
but whether or not this would prove objec- 
tionable in a sporting weapon we cannot say 
—having never heard of such an occurrence. 
In case this rifle should fail to function 
properly in an emergency, due to defects 
in the automatic functioning, it can still be 
used as a trombone action.—Editor. 


Calvin Hazelbaker, Grangeville, Ida.—l 
want to ask you. a few questions: What 
company manufactures the .256 Newton 
cartridge with 123-grain bullet and a ve- 
locity of 3,103 ft. sec., and also what gun 
can a person buy that will handle this cart- 
ridge? Describe to me what a spitzer bul- 
let is? Where is Reed & Co.’s place of busi- 
ness that manufacture the .25 caliber spit- 
zer soft-nose hunting cartridges with a ve- 
locity of 3,000 ft. see.? Whois Fred Adolph 
and what kind of guns does he manufac- 
ture? I have been thinking of buying a 
Ross rifle, but if they can make the ammu- 
nition here in this country as good as the 
.280 Ross, why do they not make guns to 
handle. it? I have used a Winchester Lee 
straight pull 6mm. caliber for a number of 
years, and, outside of its hard trigger pull, 
it is a wonderful deer gun; but I want a 
gun that will handle that 3,000 ft. sec. cart- 
ridge. 

Answer.—The .256 Newton high power 
cartridge is sold by the Newton Arms Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., whose advertisement 
appears in another column. It is manufac- 
tured for this firm by one of our large cart- 
ridge companies under contract. The only 
rifles which will handle this cartridge are 
Mauser rifles imported by this firm espe- 
cially for it, Springfield rifles with special 
barrels adapted to it, and a new American- 
made bolt action rifle especially adapted to 
it which they are now having made in this 
country, A spitzer bullet is one having a 
comparatively sharp point. The word “spit- 
zer” is a German term meaning .“sharp.” 
Reed & Co.’s goods are sold by the Newton 
Arms Co., who are sole distributors. Fred. 
Adolph is a German gunsmith, located at 
Genoa, N. Y., who makes a specialty of fine 
hand-made firearms, including three-barrel 
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guns, double shotguns and rifles and Mauser 
rifles, The question why the American fac- 
tories do not make rifles to handle cart- 
ridges of the 3,000-foot-second class has puz- 
zled sportsmen for some time. Evidently 
the Newton Arms Company above men- 
tioned found no good reason, as they are 
preparing to manufacture them in calibers 
from .22 to .35, including the .280.—Editor. 


Clair McAlister, Filer, Ida.—Would the 95- 
grain bullet with § grains Marksman used 
in the 6mm, rifle do for 300-yard coyote 
shooting? Is the regulation load heavy 
enough for bear? What makes this rifle so 
unpopular? The above questions regard the 
6mm. government rifle. Can you give me 
the formula and directions for making black 
gunpowder, suitable for laboratory experi- 
ment? 


Answer.—The 95-grain bullet, with 8 
grains Marksman powder, fired in the 6mm, 
rifle would be abvout as effective as the 
.25-20. The trajectory would be so high 
as to render hitting at 300 yards a very 
grave problem, and only an exceptionally 
well-placed shot would be immediately fatal. 
The regulation load is heavy enough for 
black bear and similar game but the writer 
would prefer something stronger for grizzly 
or Alaskan brown bear. The principal cause 
of the lack of popularity of this rifle was in 
the cartridge used. This cartridge gave 
what was, at the time of its introduction, 
a superb velocity, but the bullet was so 
light that with its blunt point it lost ve- 
locity very rapidly, being very inefficient 
beyond 600 yards. The velocity called im- 
peratively for a first class powder and the 
powders then in use were far inferior to 
what they are now. Francis Bannerman, 
who purchased the cartridges on hand in 
the navy when the Krag was adopted, was 
forced to “scrap” them, as the deterioration 
of the powder made them unsafe for use. 
The cartridge was developed about fifteen 
years too soon. With our present powders 
and with a spitzer-point bullet it makes a 
splendid cartridge, The writer has obtained 
2,700 ft. sec. velocity from this cartridge at 
a chamber pressure of 47,500 pounds per 
square inch. The original cartridge gave 
but 2,500 ft. sec. with a chamber pressure 
of 60,000 pounds. Another serious objection 
to the rifle is found in the system upon 
which it is rifled. When the writer at- 
tempted to speed up the bullet by using a 
large shell he found the bullet jackets would 
split and good results could not be obtained. 
This was not the fault of the cartridge 
or of the bullet, but solely that of the 
system of grooving the barrel. In a new 
rifle this trouble could be avoided by using 
a proper system of rifling and it would be 
easy to’obtain 3,000 ft. sec. velocity with the 
112-grain bullet, which would be decidedly 
superior in efficiency to the Springfield. 
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The formula and directions for making 
black powder require so much space that 
it is impossible to give them in this 
department with anything like the thor- 
oughness necessary to avoid undue dan- 
ger upon the part of the experimenter. 
“Modern Explosives,” by Major Erasmus M. 
Weaver, U. S. A., published by John Wiley 
& Sons of New York City, has not only a 
full and complete chapter on the manufac- 
ture of black powder, but treats fully and 
comprehensively of the ingredients, the 
manufacture, the theory and the use of both 
black and smokeless powders and also of the 
higher explosives used in the military serv- 
ice, To one interested in explosives this 
book is an unfailing source of interest.— 
Editor. 


M. W. Skipworth, Eugene, Ore.—Will 
your arms and ammunition editor please 
give me comparative effectiveness, on small 
deer, black bear and cougars, of the .33 
Winchester soft-point, the ‘06 Government 
220-grain soft-point and the .30 Winchester 
soft point, either based on his personal ex- 
perience or the opinions of others? I have 
been unable to gain satisfactory information 
on this subject and realize that ballistics 
do not always denote the killing efficiency 
of bullets. 

Answer.—This inquiry calls for compara- 
tive effectiveness, not sufficiency, of the dif- 
ferent cartridges named, therefore we need 
not open any “Big Bore vs. Little Bore” dis- 
cussion. The comparative effectiveness of 
the bullets depends upon their striking pow- 
er together with the manner in which that 
striking power is utilized, in other words, 
upon how well the bullet mushrooms. The 
game does not stand at the muzzle of the 
rifle, but at varying distances away, quite 
frequently up to 300 yards, therefore we 
give the velocity and striking power of the 
three cartridges at the muzzle and at 200 
and 300 yards as follows: 


Velocity Energy 
At Muzzl Ft.. Sec. 
.33 W. C. F 2056 
: . —_. Oo 2200 


2008 
At 200 
383 W. C. F. 1467 
.30 U. S. G. 1812 
-30-30-170 1493 
At 300 Yards— 

.33 W. C. F. 1246 

1639 


30 U. S. G. 
.80-30-170 1290 629 


From the above it will be seen that the 
.30 U. S. G. cartridge is, from the stand- 
point of power, decidedly superior to either 
of the two others, and that its superiority 
increases with the range since its longer 
bullet enables it to retain its velocity bet- 
ter during flight, while the .30-30-170 is a 
close second to the .33 W. C. F. From the 
standpoint of mushrooming and killing 
power, the type of bullet being equal, that 
having the highest velocity will mushroom 
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best and kill most quickly. Here again the 
.80 U. S. G. has the advantage, not only at 
the muzzle but increasingly so the longer 
the range becomes, hence is a better killer 
in proportion to its velocity. The type of 
bullets used is much the same, that is, about 
the same amount of lead is exposed, and in 
much the same form, therefore the .30 U. 
S. G. is the best and most efficient bullet 
of the three. The difference at 200 and 300 
yards between the .23 W.C.F. and the .30- 
30-170 is but small, and enables one to give 
consideration to the question of weight of 
rifle and ammunition in making a choice. 
The bullet of the .33 W. C. F. is flat at the 
point, but this cannot make up for differ- 
ence in mushrooming properties due to the 
higher velocity of the .30 U. S. G.—Editor. 


Arthur W. Summers, Eldorado, Ill.—Un- 
der the new regulations permitting sales of 
obsolete government arms to individuals, I 
recently purchased a Krag-Jorgenson Ccar- 
bine, model 1899, “cleaned and repaired and 
in serviceable condition.” It reached me in 
due time, in fine shape as to the working 
parts, but I am afraid the barrel is worn 
out; which brings me to the object of this 
letter. A bullet for this gun can be inserted 
13/16-inch into the muzzle without force. In 
firing twenty rounds, seven shells burst at 
the neck. Given those conditions, what do 
you say as to whether the gun is greatly 
impaired as to accuracy? The cartridges 
purchased from the government came in 
boxes stamped with a rubber stamp, “Rifle 
velocity at 53 feet, 1,959 feet—May 4, 1899.” 
If I am correct in the assumption that these 
cartridges were loaded in 1899, what effect, 
if any, will the extreme old age have on 
their reliability? Will the metal-patched 
bullets as furnished spoil a goose for eating 
purposes? There is quite an interest here 
now in the Army gun. Since I got mine, 
there have been four ordered, and many 
more will be bought in the near future. We 
expect to organize a rifle club here this year 
under the rules of the N. R.A. Very few 
of our gun enthusiasts (myself included) 
ever shot anything but scatter-guns and 
.22s, and I attribute the interest shown to 
the war in Europe, combined with the ex- 
tremely liberal prices at which the guns 
and ammunition are being put out. 


Answer.—The distance to which a bullet 
could be inserted into the muzzle of the 
rifle is no proof that it has been unduly 
worn. The different makes of bullets vary 
somewhat in their taper and some reach 
the bore diameter at a point nearer the 
point of the bullet than others. Further I 
do not think your rifle has been enlarged 
at the muzzle at least for the reason that 
there is ordinarily very little wear at this 
point even when the barrel is completely 
worn out at the breech. By removing the 
bolt from your rifle and looking through if 


the lands near the chamber appear square 
the gun is not badly worn, but if they are 
round on the corners this indicates wear, as 
the principal part of the wear is immedi- 
ately in front of the chamber. 

Touching the ammunition the bursting of 
the shells at the neck does not indicate any 
defect in the rifle itself; it merely indicates 
a defect in the shell. Much of the ammu- 
nition made at the date this seems to have 
been made, viz., 1899, had seams in the 
shells, due to imperfect drawing. These 
seams at times caused the necks of the 
shells of the loaded cartridges to split even 
without firing, they splitting in storage. 
This has all been overcome by the im- 
proved methods for drawing later adopted. 
As to the age of the powder I think you wil) 
find no material deterioration, as my experi- 
ence with W. A. powder, which was used in 
these, is that it is very stable. I do not 
think your full metal patch bullets will in- 
jure a goose for eating purposes. My ex- 
perience in this line is limited to one loon 
shot at about 300 yards, and in this case 
there was no undue tearing from the bullet; 
it merely made a clean perforation.—Editor. 


J. J. McGlynn, San José, Calif.—You will 
greatly oblige me by answering the follow- 
ing: Can I, with safety, and without injury 
to my rifle—a .40-65-260 Winchester, model 
1886, No. (148912 A)—use the high-power 
Remington-U. M. C. Co.’s cartridges? The 
rifle has, to the best of my belief, an “extra 
heavy” barrel, weighing 10 pounds exactly, 
which is awfully heavy even for an ’86 
model. I want very much to use these 
shells, which give 1,790 -by 1,800, which 
shells are greatly desirable, compared to 
blacks. 


Answer.—Your model 1886 Winchester is 
amply strong to withstand the pressures de- 
veloped by the cartridges which you men- 
tion. These cartridges are made expressly 
for use in black powder arms, there being 
no special high-power arms made for them. 
The model 1886 Winchester is one of the 
strongest of the lever action type and has 
ample strength. The writer has used the 
model 1886 in a .40-82 caliber, with special 
nickel-steel barrel, ordinary action, with a 
special load of smokeless powder developing 
2,150 ft. sec. velocity, without trouble, and 
this required far greater pressures than 
found in the cartridges you mention. The 
barrel on your rifle, -as well, is amply 
strong, but would advise you that, owing 
to the softer steel not resisting heat as well 
as the special steels used in the high-power 
rifles, in connection with the considerable 
degree of heat developed by the Sharpshoot- 
er powder with which your shells aré loaded, 
the life of the barrel will be comparatively 
short, unless used carefully. When used for 
game shooting, where the shooting is not 
rapid and the barrel usually has time to cool 
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considerably between shots, you will have 
no trouble; but if used for target work, 
where the shootizg is more rapid and the 
barrel brought to a higher degree of heat 
with each succeeding shot, a few hundred 
rounds are likely to cause erosion of the bar- 
rel at the breech, Therefore, in using these 
cartridges endeavor to avoid unnecessarily 
heating the barrel, and you will obtain a 
great deal of service from it without in- 
jury.—Editor, 

Curt B. Mueller, Cleveland, Ohio.—Am 
curious as to whether the enclosed might 
be likely to sufficiently interest your read- 
ers. Sorry my universal focus camera 
couldn’t effect better results. Is this not 
unusual 


penetration for this cartridge? 


r 





A .38 S. & W. Special bullet two-thirds out of 
bark on opposite side of 8-inch pine 
(near center), 


None other emerged even to one side of the 
center. What should be the cause of the 
bullet stopping—hanging on a thread, as it 
were? 


Answer.—The photo you submit is an in- 
teresting instance of just enough energy 
and not too much. The reason for the de- 
cidedly greater penetration of this bullet 
than of the others fired on the same oc- 
casion may be the bullet in question chanc- 
ing to strike exactly in the hole made by 
another bullet and thus the resistance of 
the solid wood not be encountered until the 
bottom of the first hole be reached.—Editor. 


W. D. Tompkins, Parshall, Colo.—I have 
a model ’94 Winchester .25-35 carbine, 
which I have great trouble in cleaning. After 
shooting it a few times, I have to spend 
from half to three-quarters of an hour with 
the cleaning rod. I have used as high as 
twenty patches of white cloth and still the 
last one would not come through clean. I 
have had the gun less than a year. When 
I first got it I used only a cloth with a 
little vaseline. When I foun! this didn’t do, 
I got some Marble’s nitro-solvent oil, which 
I am still using. .I can’t see that it is any 


better; in fact, 1 have never gotten the 
barrel entirely clean though working on it 
repeatedly until tired out. And yet, after 
a few passes with a cloth the bore looks to 
be perfectly clean and bright as a new dol- 
lar. I have a friend who has the same gun. 
He says he has no trouble cleaning his, and 
does it in a few minutes. And he takes 
good care of his guns. Is it usual for these 
guns to be so hard to clesn? Or am I us- 
ing the right methods? My friend uses 
nothing but vaseline and a cloth on his. My 
gun is very accurate and I want to keep it 
so. Any information you may give on_the 
subject will be highly appreciated. 


Answer.—Your rifle is undoubtedly metal- 
fouled inside. This is not of the form which 
builds up on the lands and leads to inac- 
curacy, and which is easily visible to the 
eye, but a thin coating of copper over the 
entire: bore, It is doubtless due to the rifle 
having been insufficiently cleaned at some 
time in the past and become slightly rougn 
inside, without actual pitting. I have seen 
many such. This can be removed by using 
a metal fouling solution such as “Winches- 
ter Crystal Cleaner” in mild cases, If this 
does not remove all traces of the trouble, 
use the following formula: 

1 fluid ounce stronger ammonia, 
50 grains ammonium persulphate, 
25 grains ammonium carbinate, 

5 grains ammonium dichromate, 

This solution is far more active than any 
of the commercial solvents and with it I 
have removed in an hour metal fouling 
which had resisted totally the effects of 
the commercial solvents for 24 hours, they 
not even being colored when poured off. 
The solution is clear as water when mixed 
but is of a greenish blue when the nickel 
or copper is in solution, the exact shade be- 
ing determined by the proportions of nickel 
and copper; and the depth of the coloring 
by the amount of the metal in solution. 
This solution generates gas very rapidly 
and, if tightly corked, will sometimes burst 
the bottle; if not tightly corked it will 
blow the cork out. I compromise by tying 
the cork in, but sufficiently loosely that 
the ges may force it up enough to escape 
but not blow it entirely off. A rubber cork 
should be used if possible, as the solution 
quickly destroys an ordinary cork. The so- 
lution is very strong and will injure cloth, 
paint, varnish, etc., and should not be al- 
lowed to come into contact with the cloth- 
ing, carpets, waxed floors, the stock of the 
rifle or other substances which it may in- 
jure. In use, place a cork in the breech of 
the barrel and, if convenient, slip a short 
piece of rubber hose over the muzzle tight- 
ly and projecting about two inches beyond. 
Pour the barrel full of the solution and set 
it away for an hour, after which it may be 
poured off and the barrel thoroughly 
cleaned, dried and oiled. If no rubber hose 


(Continued on page 98.) 











The Wonderful Mission 
of the Internal Bath— 


By C. G. Percival, M. D. 


O YOU KNOW that over three 
1) hundred thousand Americans 


are at the present time seeking 


freedom from small, as well as serious, 
ailments, by the practice of Internal 
Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlight- 
ened physicians all over the country, as 
well as osteopaths, physical culturists, 


etc., etc., are recommending and recog- 
nizing this practice as the most likely 
way now known to secure and preserve 
perfect health? 


There are the best of logical reasons 
for this practice and these opinions and 
these reasons will be very interesting 
to everyone. 

In the first place, every physician 
realizes and agrees that 95% of human 
illness is caused directly or indirectly 
by accumulated waste in the colon; 
this is bound to accumulate, because we 
of today neither eat the kind of food 
nor take the amount of exercise which 
Nature demands in order that she may 
thoroughly eliminate the waste un- 
aided— 

That’s the reason when you are ill 
the physician always gives you some- 


thing to remove this accumulation of 
waste, before commencing to treat 
your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trou- 
ble would have developed if there were 
no accumulation of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the fa- 
mous Professor Metchnikoff, one of the 
world’s greatest scientists, has boldly 
and specifically stated that if our colons 
were taken away in infancy, the length 
of our lives would be increased to 
probably 150 years. 

You see, this waste is extremely poi- 
sonous, and as the blood flows through 
the walls of the colon it absorbs the 
poisons and carries them through the 
circulation — that’s what causes auto- 
intoxication, with all its perniciously 
enervating and weakening results. 
These pull down our powers of resist- 
ance and render us subject to almost 
any serious complaint which may be 


' prevalent at the time—and the worst 


feature of it is that there are few of 
us who know when we are auto-intox- 
icated. ; 

But you never can be auto-intoxicat- 
ed if you periodically use the proper 
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kind of an Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and cor- 
rector—just warm water, which used 
in the right way, cleanses the colon 
thoroughly its entire length and makes 
and keeps it sweet, clean and pure as 
Nature demands it shall be for the en- 
tire system to work properly. 


You undoubtedly know from your own 
personal experience, how dull and unfit 
to work or think properly, biliousness 
and many other apparently simple 
troubles make you feel. And you prob- 
ably know, too, that these irregularities, 
all directly traceable to accumulated 
waste, make you really sick if permit- 
ted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these 
complaints is at best only partially ef- 
fective; the doses must be increased if 
continued, and finally they cease to be 
effective at all. 


It is true that more drugs are prob- 
ably used for this than all other human 
ills combined, which simply goes to 
prove how universal the trouble caused 
by accumulated waste really is— but 
there is not a doubt that drugs are 
being dropped as Internal Bathing is 
becoming better known— 


For it is not possible to conceive, 
until you have had the experience your- 
self, what a wonderful bracer an Inter- 
nal Bath really is; taken at night, you 
awake in the morning with a feeling of 
lightness and buoyancy that cannot be 


described—you are absolutely clean, 
everything is working in perfect ac- 
cord, your appetite is better, your brain 
is clearer, and you feel full of vim and 
confidence for the day’s duties. 


There is nothing new about Internal 
Baths except the way of administer- 
ing them. Some years ago Dr. Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, of New York, was so mirac- 
ulously benefited by fait!ifully using 
the method then in vogue that he made 
Internal Baths his special study and im- - 
proved materially in administering the 
Bath and in getting the result desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the 
““J. B. L. Caseade,’’ and it is the one 
which has so quickly popularized and 
recommended itself that hundreds of 
thousands are today using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and re- 
searches, discovered many unique and 
interesting facts in connection with 
this subject; these he has collected in 
a little book, ‘‘The What, the Why, the 
Way of Internal Bathing,’’ which will 
be sent free on request if you address 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention 
having read this in Outdoor Life. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves before, and there 
is no doubt that everyone who has an 
interest in his or her own physical well- 
being, or that of the family, will be 


very greatly instructed and enlight- 
ened by reading this carefully prepared 
and scientifically correct little book. 
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suitable for the purpose be at hand merely 
fill the barrel to the muzzle with the solu- 
tion; the hose merely makes it a little 
easier. In your case the barrel should be 
well polished inside after the removal of 
the metal fouling to get rid of the rough- 
ness which is the cause of the fouling. It 
would be best to entrust this to a good gun- 
smith or send the rifle to the factory to be 
“leaded.” 

In making up the solution do not let the 
druggist give you something “just as good 
as” the persulphate or dichromate; he will 
in all probability try to, as few of them 
have it in stock. It is well to have them 
obtain an ounce of each from a wholesale 
house for you if they do not carry it.— 
Editor. 


L. E. Fleury, Alma, Colo.—Is the .22-cal- 
iber long rifle cartridge hollow-point, 35- 
grainbullet as accurate as the regular .22 
long rifle which carries a 40-grain bullet, 
both being loaded with 5 grains of powder? 
Also would the trajectory of the 35-grain 
bullet be flatter? 

Answer.—Mr. C. S. Landis recently pub- 
lished the results of some comparative tests 
of hollow-point and solid-point bullets in 
these cartridges covering a number of dif- 
ferent makes and loadings. His figures 
showed a decided superiority in accuracy 
for some of the lots of cartridges over 
others. In the three most accurate types 
the hollow-point bullets proved superior in 
accuracy to the solid points, while in the 
two more inaccurate types the solid-point 
bullet was the most accurate. There would 
seem to be no apparcnt reason why the hol- 
low-point bullets should not be fully as ac- 
curate as the solid-point, since they should 
fly steadier, owing to having the weight of 
the bullet at the point farther away from 
its axis, thus enabling the rotation to have 
more of a steadying effect. 

If there is any difference in trajectory it 
would be so small as to be negligible.— 
Editor. 


O, D. Frazee, Medford, Ore.—In your No- 
vember number of Outdoor Life I notice an 
article written by “J. J. S.” (Arms and Am- 
munition Department) in which he speaks 


of the Savage new 25-caliber. Will you 
kindly tell me if the Savage people make a 
rifle of such caliber and also if there are 
any articles in any back numbers of Out- 
door Life giving a description of this rifle. 


Answer.—The Savege Arms Co. exhibited 
at Camp Perry during the national matches 
in August, 1913, a new .25-caliber Savage 
rifle. It was then stated that deliveries 
would begin about January 1, 1914. To the 
best of the writer’s knowledge this has not 
as yet been placed upon the market. We 
are not advised as to what complications 
have led to this delay in marketing it. 


As exhibited at that time it consisted of 
the featnerweight model rifle, the same as 
made up in the .22 high-power, but with a 
22-inch barrel, using a rimless shell made 
substantially by necking down the Reming- 
ton Autoloading .35-caliber shell, and an 87- 
grain bullet, soft sharp-point, driven at a 
muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet per second. 
The rifle attracted great attention at that 
time and many would-be purchasers expect: 
ed to have the privilege of using one in the 
then near future. The manufacturers de- 
cline to state why it has not been, or when 
it will be, marketed. The velocity was 200 
ft..sec. greater than that of the .22 high- 
power, but the carrying ability of the bullet 
little if any greater. Many riflemen who 
saw it there were inclined to criticize the 
use of such a light bullet, claiming it would 
be a more efficient weapon were its veloc- 
ity reduced to 2,800 ft.-sec. and the bullet 
weight increased to about 100 grains, thus 
enabling it to retain its velocity better. It 
is possible the ammunition question may be 
involved in the delay. We trust soon to 
have the pleasure of announcing its appear- 
ance upon the market. It has not as yet 
been described in detail in any of the maga- 
zines. 

The following table shows the ballistics 
of the cartridge as shown at Camp Perry; 
also, for comparison, those of some others 
of the .25-caliber ind those of the .22 high- 
power.—Editor. 
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Range, Muzzle— 
Velocity, ft. sec... 
Energy, ft. lbs.... 

100 Yards— 
Velocity, ft. sec... 
Energy, ft. Ibs.... 
Trajectory, ft. ..... 


200 Yards— 
Veivcity, tt. sec. .. 
Energy, ft. lbs.... 687 
Trajectory, ft. ... 
Time Fit., sec. .... 

300 Yards— 
Velocity, ft. sec... 
Bnuergy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. ..... 
Time Fit., sec. .... 

500 Yards— 
Velocity, ft. sec... 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. ..... 
Time Fit., sec. .... 

1000 Yards— 
Velocity, ft. sec... 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. .... 
Time Fit., sec, .., 

1500 Yards— 
Velocity, ft. sec. .. 
Energy, ft. lbs. ... 
Trajectory, ft. .... 
Time Fit., sec. .... 


























TRADE MARK REG. US: PAT CFF 


Group of Rods 


“A rod for every kind of fishing.” 


A few days ago we were studying a batch of reports from sportsmen in the great 
Rocky Mountain section, and we were delighted to see that these fishermen own 
anywhere from 2 to75 one rods each—and feel that they have none too many. 
How many have you? 

Why not send for the new "BRISTOL" catalogue today and build up your 
fishing kit with the five, six, or seven rods, which you ought to own depend- 
ing on the kind of fishing you can get. Here are a few favorite rods: 














No. 38—The new adjustable telescopic fly rod, 9 ft. 
Joints lock absolutely at any length by ingenious 
arrangement of guides. Hangs weil and gives extra- 
ordinary service. Nickel mounted, two-ring German 
silver tie guides and German silver one-ring fly tip. 
$4.50 to $5.50. 

No. 24—9 ft., fly rod. Known asa trunk or bag rod. 
Joints only 17% in. long. Handy outfit for traveling. 
Rod is well balanced and hangs beautifully. Price 
$8.00 to $9.00 according to handle. 

No. 16—9 ft., nickel mounted German silver snake 
guides, and one-ring fly tip. Splendid all-round rod 


Order any one or all of these rods from your dealer. 


for trout and bass fly fiishing. Sufficient backbone to 
use asa bait rod. $4.50 to $5.50 

No. 8—10 ft., jointed fly rod, nickel mounted; two-ring 
German silver tie guides and one-ring German silver 
fly tip. Excellent trout rod, flexible and strong. A 
good distance and accurate fly caster. Reel seat below 
the hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 

No. 5—The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft., long, 
famous in Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific Coast. 
Wonderfully adapted for work in overhanging brush, 
in rocks, and in rough going. $3.50 to $4.00. 


If your dealer hasn't 


them and cannot get them for you promptly, we will supply you by mail, 


promptly, at the above prices. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Full Particulars. 


The new 1915 BRISTOL. art calendar is beautiful oud is a full color reproduction A. an oil painting by 
t-door- A handsome decoration for home, 


Philip R. Goodwin, the noted ou: -sports artist. 
office, den or camp. Sent prepaid, only on receipt 


88 HORTON ST. 


Size 164220 inches. 


of 15¢. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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SPORTSMAN 


Lands Forlorn (the story of an expedition to 
Hearne’s Coppermine River), by George 
M. Douglas, with an _ introduction by 
James Douglas, LL.D.: 285 pages; illus- 
trated; $4 net; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 

The Coppermine River flows through the 
Barren Lands of Northwest Canada into the 
Arctic Ocean. This book is a story of eight- 
een months spent in these inhospitable re- 
gions by the author and his companions, 
handling their own canoes, carrying their 
own packs and caring for and driving their 
own dog teams. As a rule, Arctic voyaging 
is undertaken after elaborate preparation, 
and with the help and guidance of a num- 
ber of Indians. This narrative and its long 
series of excellent illustrations indicate that 
skillful canoeists who are fond of camping 
may start with less pretentious preliminaries 
and successfully complete a trip of Arctic 
exploration abounding with sport and excite- 
ment. The letterpress of the volume is su- 
perb, the beautifully coated enamel paper 
producing the 180 photographic illustrations 
in the very best style. 


Plantation Stories of Old Louisiana, by And- 
rews Wilkinson; 338 pages; $2 net; illus- 
trated; the Page Co., Boston, Mass. 
Primarily, these nature and animal stories 

are for the children’s hour, but their undy- 

ing philosophy and humor will charm every 
member of the household from the smallest 
toddler to the old folks. In Old Jason the 
author has created a character that will 
rival the justly-famed Uncle Remus. The 
old fellow’s legends, related in the quaint 
negro dialect of the South of years ago, are 
remarkable examples of a vanishing folk- 
tore and are certain to entertain even the 
most blasé reader. Nor has the author been 
satisfied with having created only that de- 
lightful character. He has included in his 
volume stories of birds and animals which 


* will take rank with Kipling’s jungle books; 


he has given us stories in the hitherto lit- 
tle known Creole dialect, and through them 
all he has maintained an attractive interest 
which grasps the reader. 


by A. Rod- 
$2.50 net; il- 
Phila- 


The Romance of the Beaver, 
clyffe Dugmore; 225 pages; 
lustrated; J.. B. Lippincott Co., 
delphia. 

This book, with its beautiful illustrations, 
tells of the cutting down of the giant trees, 
ant pow and why they are cut; of the build- 


FOR; 





ing of the dams, which are sometimes a 
thousand feet in length, and how they are 
built; of the well-constructed lodges or 
houses; of the marvellous canals, the plan- 
ning of which involves the extreme limit of 
animal intelligence; of the beaver’s remark- 
able home life, which is a model of all that 
domestic conditions should be; of the far- 
reaching effects of all that the beavers do 
in the way of forming great, fertile mead- 
ows for the use of man; conserving the 
water supply so that freshets and floods are 
prevented and water ways made for the use 
of the explorer and canoeist; of the part 
played by the beaver in the development and 
history of Canada. All of this and much 
more goes to make “The Romance of the 
Beaver” a book which should appeal to all 
classes of readers, old and young, layman 
and scientist. 


The Spell of Japan, by Isabel Anderson; 396 
pages: $2.50 net; illustrated; the Page Co., 
oston, 

The author’s husband was appointed by 
President Taft in 1912 ambassador to Japan. 
and the whole time of their sojourn in that 
country was filled with experiences seldom 
vouchsafed to foreigners. Mrs. Anderson 
took copious notes and she has utilized these 
in the preparation of her delightful and il- 
luminating volume. It is so naturally and 
so unostentatiously written that one almost 
forgets to be amazed at the intimacy of the 
pictures: one enters the Imperial palaces and 
attends Court functions as simply as one 
would go to an afternoon tea at home. Mrs. 
Anderson’s book cannot fail to serve as a 
new and important tie of friendship be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 


Big Game Fields of America, by Daniel J. 


Sagets 368 pages; $2.25 net; illustrated: 


Geo. Doran Co., New York. 

A considerable audience has been follow- 
ing every word that Dan Singer has writ- 
ten about his hunting expeditions as they 
have appeared in magazines. Now at last 
has appeared his first book, “Big Game 
Fields of America: North and South,” It re- 
lates the most dramatic and interesting mo- 
ments of all his hunting trips. The chief 
sections concern hunting in the bush in Brit- 
ish Guiana, two trips to Mexico, studying the 
black bear in the Rockies and game trails in 


~ Alaska, With the account of the actual trips, 


there appear careful studies of the jaguar, 
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” Russell’s 


“Never-Lea Famous 
Boot for Sportsmen 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground, 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 

“watershed” seam (patent 
applied for) which holds tight 
and keepsthe waterout. Made 
of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for businers and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
yourmoney back. $6 00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, “hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 
Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 


is 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 








Comparison Counts 
Our Special Offer: 
Tells you how to 


compare our $25.00, 
$30.00, $35.00 and 
$40.00 


Binoculars 


with any other one. 


PAUL WEISS, OPTICIAN 


1620 Arapahoe a Denver, Colo 











INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
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“This Keeps 
My Gun NEW” 


“T’ve tried every gun 
dressing, but this new 
COROL is a wonder. 
It — rust, foul- 
ing and pitting like a 
charm. I’m telling 
all my friends 
about it.” 


is 
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COROL 


is so much more ef- 
fective and lasts so 
much lon gf than anything 
you have u before that you 
ught to send for a sample and try it. 
It w will practically keep your gun new. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


and booklet “Gun Hints”’ 
COROL SALES CO., 1433 Fisher Building, CHICAGO 





The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
affords real 


conditions, 


S 


“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hatcan. Made of Red, 





Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, 
at $2.25 


Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts in 

in stock the largest assortment of 

Snow Shoes in country. Also hand made Genuine 

Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our 

magenta Gruising Shoes have no superior as a hunt- 
ng shoe, Free Catalog today. 


Send for 
84 Main Street, 


Metz & Schloerb, » OSHKOSH, WIS. 





‘lan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized Hales. which dpe = it absolutely waterproof, 
Cap has Fur inside 


band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. 


tside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
This is the best 


water or snow running down back of neck. 
and most 


hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 


See them.at your dealer's. If he will not 


suppl you 
Ww. er, Do.net send loca rome wey om a A 5 Soney 


oni eite for Be rite fo Baki of Other Silt ncading 
JONES HAT COMPANY, isso0n 
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the black bear and other big game, from 
long days of the most careful observation, in 
their natural haunts, The book is most elab- 
orately illustrated with three drawings, one 
in full color, by Charles Livingsten Bull, 
most famous of all animal artists, and sev- 
enty remarkable photographs taken by the 
author, 


African Adventure Stories, by J. Alden 
Loring; 300 pages; $1.50 net; illustrated; 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York. : 
Mr. Loring, who was field naturalist to 

the Roosevelt African Expedition, publishes 

his experiences under the title of “African 

Adventure Stories,” and to say that they are 

well worth reading is to do them simple 

justice, There isa foreword by Colonel 

Roosevelt in which the former President 

says that what Mr. Loring describes as 

facts may be unhesitatingly accepted as 
such, The author says very truly that it is 
impossible to remain long in Africa without 
having at least one thrilling adventure. He 
tells of the way of the African elephant, of 
being chased by an ostrich and of being 
mauled by an elephant and finally de- 
scribes a fatal encounter with lions. There 
is no attempt to draw the long bow and 

Mr. Loring writes so modestly and so well 

that his readers are almost certain to find 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


entertainment in this volume. There are 
some good illustrations and the typograph- 
ical appearance of the book is excellent. 


The Wolf Hunters, by Geo. Bird Grinnell; 
300 pages; $1.25 net; illustrated; Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

With every chapter enlivened by thrilling 
situations, interesting anecdotes and _ in- 
structive suggestions, George Bird Grin- 
nell’s recent work, “The Wolf Hunters,” 
while essentially a boys’ book, can be heart- 
ily enjoyed by anybody. Robert Morris 
Peck, from whose manuscript the book is 
prepared, with two companions, all recently 
discharged from the army, decide to com- 
bine their fortunes and spend the winter 
“wolfing,” a distinctive industry and at- 
tractive feature of frontier life in the early 
60s. Game was abundant, particularly the 
buffalo, which were killed in great num- 
bers, treated with strychnine and used as 
bait in killing wolves. The dangers of trav- 
el during this period, both from natural 
causes and the frequent attacks of hostile 
Indians, jealous of the growing supremacy 
of the white man over their once undis- 
puted hunting grounds, keep an unflagging 
interest with enough historical fact to give 
the added charm of the true story. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


Passing Pleasantries 


I wish to say that I enjoy Outdoor Life 
more than any magazine or paper that I 
take. The illustrations alone are worth the 
‘oer * A ae paper.—Bert F. Malcolm, High- 
and, WN, ° 


Next to sport with deer and turkeys, my 
greatest enjoyment is in reading the best 
magazine in the world, Outdoor Life.—A. J. 
Lowdermilk, Pt. Washington, Fla. 


Your magazine is the best of its kind and 
I shall always try to be a booster.—W. G. 
Way, Charlestown, N. H. 

We haven’t read Outdoor Life yet. The 
writer is going to read it after it is all over, 
probably right after the holidays. When he 
reads it there will be three or four hound 
dogs lying around him and he will have his 
feet stuck up over a fireplace up in the 
North Woods country where the snowshoe 
rabbits and the red foxes will absorb his 
entire attention.—L. P. Smith, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I like your magazine because you are ap- 


parently very careful as to the truth of 
what you publish and look at our game pro- 


tective propositions in a sensible and broad 
minded way. Keep on boosting for the pro- 
tection of our bears.—H. Nowels, Long- 
mont, Colo. 


I have read and re-read the old copies of 
Outdoor Life I brought home from the West 
until I know them, advertisements and all, 
almost by heart. I have tried a number of 
the different outdoor magazines but after 
once getting the spirit of the West in my 
system I find that none of them hit the 
spot like Outdoor Life. Each issue of it is 
like a trip back into the Cascades for me. 
Here’s wishing success to America’s greatest 
sporting magazine.—B. E. Steel, Tazewell, 
Va. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1914 


are now ready for delivery. These twelve 
issues of Outdoor Life for the year 1914 are 
nicely bound in black cloth and half-morocco 
leather. Price, $3.50, express prepaid. Order 
early, as we have only a limited number. 


Statement 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of Outdoor Life, published monthly at 
Denver, Colorado, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912: Editor, J. A. McGuire, Den- 
ver, Colorado; managing editor, J. A. Me- 
Guire, Denver, Colorado; business manager, 
M. BE. McCumber, Denver, Colorado; pub- 
lisher, J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colorado. 

“Owners—(if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock) The Outdoor Life aeeaning Co. 
J. A. MeGuire, only stockholder owning 1 


per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more 
of oe seen of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: one, 
(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor and Publisher. 


avers | one on nag’ before me this 
19t ay 0 eptember, . 
(Seal) . WM. J. Mce°HERSON, 


.otary Public. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1915.) 








